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Hanna Astrup Larsen 
By JAMES CREESE 


ANNA ASTRUP LARSEN’S office at the old Forty- 
H fifth Street address of the Foundation in New York, was a 


little room, hardly big enough to hold a desk, a typewriter, 
and her files of the manuscripts in preparation for publication. The 
typewriter clicked steadily. The floor might be littered with strips cut 
from a printer’s proofs as the dummy of a REVIEW was pasted together ; 
or on her desk and window-sill would be spread neatly all the photo- 
graphs from which were to be selected the illustrations for the magazine 
or for a book. Later she had a more comfortable, sunny room in the 
Foundation’s house on Sixty-fourth Street, but the character of the 
place had not changed. 

In Miss Larsen’s long tenure of thirty-four years, the literary edi- 
tor’s room at the Foundation became a proper place, perhaps un- 
matched in this country and even abroad, for the appraisal and inter- 
pretation of Scandinavian life and letters. 

Publishers and publishers’ agents came there, editors and authors, 
scholars and lecturers. Any honest inquiry, from even an inexperienced 
person, was given a direct, generous, and enlightened answer. But Miss 
Larsen had a trenchant intolerance for pretense or stupidity. An ill- 
prepared lecturer, hoping to fill out his text at the last moment by a 
half-hour’s conversation with Miss Larsen, or a casual dabbler in belles- 
lettres might find his time cut abruptly short. To be sure, there were 
days when even her closest associates did not venture to tap on her door. 
They were the days when the Review was going to press or when a 
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book had to be given its last revision before the printer took it. Then 
visitors were not welcome. 

Miss Larsen was Literary Editor of THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
Review from the time of its first publication in 1913 until 1921. Suc- 
ceeding Henry Goddard Leach as Editor and as Secretary of the 
Publication Committee, she assumed full editorial responsibility for all 
publications of the Foundation. . 

From the moment when an idea of what might be published was first 
mentioned in a memo to other officers and to the Publication Commit- 
tee, she took each book through to the date of publication with diligent 
and critical care, selecting author and translator, testing the manuscript 
by her own knowledge, confirmed by expert advisers, and making sure 
at every point that no error or infelicitous phrase escaped her or the 
translator. She applied to others the same high standard that she set 
for herself in an Introduction to her translation of Niels Lyhne: “I 
have striven, above all, to be faithful, and very often, where my first 
impulse has been to simplify a paragraph, my second, and I hope better, 
thought has been to leave it as the master chose to write it.” 

Book was added to book, to fill a shelf of seventy volumes by the time 
Miss Larsen’s own translation of T'welve Stories by Steen Steensen 
Blicher was added in 1946: volumes of plays and lyrics, novels and 
short stories, journals of travel, sagas and Eddas, literary and cultural 
histories, books of criticisms, scholarly studies and popular biographies, 
accounts of persons, places, political events, and social developments, to 
form a ‘steadily accumulated library, of encyclopedic completeness, on 
almost every imaginable aspect of Scandinavian civilization. 

Thousands of pages passed through her typewriter; for she herself 
translated the notes and many of the articles forwarded to her by 
correspondents abroad. That was her way, too, of smoothing out for the 
printer the much-marked, revised pages of manuscript. Each month or 
quarter a new issue of THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REvIEw kept 
up the running comment until there had been bound under the seal of 
the Foundation thirty-three solid volumes of the senior American jour- 
nal portraying a foreign people. 

Two great wars occurred to test clarity of judgment, breadth of 
vision, honesty, and faith in an editor placed, as was Miss Larsen, close 
to the line of communication between America and countries abroad 
naturally allied with us. The unhappy and perilous position of the 
Northern neutrals in the first war, their isolation, invasion, and separa- 
tion in the second war, made it vitally important on both sides of the 
Atlantic that the messages which did come through would be honestly 
and fairly transmitted. Misinterpretations required immediate and firm 
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correction, for instance, in the first estimation of the general resistance 
of the people of Norway, in the recognition of the integrity and per- 
sistence of the Danes, and in the calculation and final reappraisal of 
Sweden’s consistent but often necessarily covert aid to kinsfolk in 
Norway and Denmark. In crises of these years the Foundation was a 
trusted source of information. Its spokesmen through the Review and 
in the war-time news sheets did not need to rely for inspiration on the 
moment’s events only, but drew useful knowledge of the peoples from 
the whole background of their literary, political, and social history. 

Miss Larsen accepted, sometimes ruefully, the editor’s privilege of 
anonymity. For a year or two at a stretch, there would be no articles 
over her signature in the main text of the Review, nothing more iden- 
tifiably hers than an occasional initialed note and the steady succession 
of her brief, critical reviews of books. Readers of the Review seldom 
met the editor face-to-face in these pages. Now and then, after a visit 
to the Scandinavian countries, she would write of the people she had 
seen, but she wrote as a reporter and made no more mention of herself 
than was needed to authenticate a direct quotation, or to permit the 
reader to enjoy more realistically the house or the company into which 
she led him. She wrote always with the objectivity of an experienced 
reporter or of an unselfconscious scholar, both of which she was. 

Scholarship was hers partly by inheritance. She had no opportunity 
for the conventional university training, but her habits of work and 
thought were those of a scholar. She wrote as one. She had a natural, 
diligent scholarliness, not at all spoiled by pedantry but kept clear and 
fresh by daily use at the editor’s typewriter. 

Her youth was spent on college grounds. She was a daughter of a 
scholar and churchman, the first president of Luther College at De- 


_ eorah, Iowa. She was born at Decorah, on September 1, 1873, the first 


of eight children of Professor Laur. Larsen and Ingeborg Astrup 
Larsen. Her father’s house, roomy even for the large family to which 
Hanna Larsen belonged, was an apartment provided as a residence for 
the president in the old main building of Luther College. It was in a 
wing added to the college building in 1874 so that the president might 
have his home convenient to his work. 

The building contained an entire college. Under one roof were the 
classrooms, lecture halls, library, and chapel, the dormitories of stu- 
dents, the work rooms of the faculty, and, a little separate, the home of 
the president’s family. Hanna Larsen and the brothers and sisters 
nearest to her in age, always looked back to the old college building as 
their true home. It was a place of meeting and hospitality for all who 
came to the campus, students and faculty, the president’s associates in 
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the Norwegian Synod, and visitors from Norway, some of them distin- 
guished scholars and men of influence back in Norway. 

The children of that large family were given their earliest schooling 
at home. One of them, Karen, whose biography of her father is an 
authentic and delightful chronicle of life in the Northwest in his pioneer 
time, tells how their family dining room was transformed each morning 
into a classroom. The boys went on to studies elsewhere, to Luther 
College and then later also to universities at a distance, even overseas to 
Oxford and Christiania. They chose directions taken by their father’s 
distinguished career, so that Nikolai became President of the Lutheran 
Church of China; Lauritz served the American Lutheran Council as 
its secretary and executive officer; Jakob is Professor of Ancient His- 
tory at the University of Chicago and managing editor of the Journal 
of Classical Philology; and Henning is Professor of English and Dean 
at the University of Illinois. 

The road to learning had not then been cleared, however, for the 
daughters of a leading man of the church. In some households, though 
not in Dr. Larsen’s, secular learning for any was still looked at askance. 
The church had its own seminary for girls, sometimes profanely re- 
ferred to as a Preacher’s-wife Factory. If one ventured to allow a 
daughter to go to the University, as Dr. Larsen did allow one of his, he 
could expect to invite censure. Despite inconveniences, the three 
younger daughters of the family made careers for themselves as a 
nurse, a library worker, and a Professor of History at St. Olaf College; 
while the eldest, Hanna Astrup Larsen, who attended Carleton College 
for a year, made a place to be coveted among authors, editors, and 
scholars, and was awarded medals of honor of three kingdoms and the 
honorary diploma of a Doctor of Letters. 

Instead of going through college, Hanna Larsen, then in her early 
twenties, went all the way from Iowa to Zululand to teach school. On 
her way, she made her first visit to Norway. She joined her half-sister, 
Marie, and her uncle, Pastor Hans Astrup, in a Norwegian mission 
station at Entumeni, and visited a second uncle, Bishop Nils Astrup, 
at the mission of Utunganibili in Natal. The South African episode of 
three and a half years was seldom mentioned by Hanna Larsen—no 
doubt because it ended tragically in the death of her sister Marie and in 
a serious illness for herself which caused her to return home in 1900. In 
her later years, Miss Larsen did sometimes make references to her life 
in Zululand, describing the Zulus and their customs; and on one occa- 
sion she startled an ethnologist by demonstrating clicks and other pecu- 
liarities of the Zulu speech. 

She wrote a book about South Africa when she came home. It was 
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her beginning book as an author: “Skisser fra Zululand (Sketches 
from Zululand), by Hannah Larsen. Decorah, Iowa: Lutheran Pub- 
lishing House, 1905. Pp. 213.” Though written, presumably, to keep 
alive a popular interest in the courageous work of the Norwegian mis- 
sions headed by her uncles, the book—if the chapter titles indicate the 
contents—makes a critical report on subjects that were always to 
interest her: the customs and daily life of people, their superstitions and 
their folk tales, their origin, history, and government. 

Miss Larsen’s account of her African experiences attracted some 
attention in the Norwegian communities of the Northwest and helped 
her to make her start in journalism. For a time she seems to have con- 
sidered the possibility of working with her father as his assistant in 
editing a church journal. He had retired from the presidency of Luther 
College. She could help him, and her help would be welcome, for his 
strength was failing; yet he encouraged her to begin the newspaper 
work, as a reporter, editor, and free-lance writer, which took her pres- 
ently to San Francisco and finally to New York. 

From 1901 to 1904, Miss Larsen was assistant editor of Amerika, 
the weekly Norwegian newspaper of Madison, Wisconsin. Rasmus B. 
Anderson was editor and owner. He was a man of aggressive, rough- 
shod, pioneer mind who had spent a few years in Copenhagen as Amer- 
ican Minister, during Cleveland’s administration, and had made friends 
there among Scandinavian scholars and writers. Miss Larsen later 
spoke of his translations as pioneering work. She referred to his book, 
America Not Discovered by Columbus, as a first blow for the recogni- 
tion of Leif Ericson as America’s discoverer. In his tiny, disheveled 
office, dozens of cases of Snorri Sturluson’s Heimskringla (The Sagas 
of the Norwegian Kings) were stacked, waiting to be sent to his sub- 
scribers on the farms. The editorial office in which Miss Larsen began 
her newspaper career was not an ordinary one. It was the pioneer home 
of an up-country forebear of the Foundation, rude perhaps, but of 
incalculable influence in strengthening respect for a useful heritage 
among people here who were still too much isolated from their past. 

In San Francisco from 1904 until 1907, she at first edited a paper in 
the Norwegian language, Pacific-Posten, leaving it after a year to 
work as a special writer on the San Francisco Chronicle and the San 
Francisco Call. Her assignments included some that gave her an ac- 
quaintance with skippers and sailors. Her vocabulary of the technical 
terms of ships and shipping became so accurate and complete that her 
editor is said to have inquired what sea-dog was now covering the water 
front. Labor news was likewise exactly reported and timely, for she 
won the confidence of a labor leader whom she greatly respected. Ex- 
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perience as reporter and free-lance writer developed that accuracy and 
the direct, simple gift of expression which distinguished all her writing. 

It was an election year when she came to New York in 1908. She had 
covered the Republican convention in Chicago. She wrote for several 
New York papers: political news, interviews, accounts of lectures and 
public meetings. She remembered covering a peace society meeting at 
which Andrew Carnegie spoke and, on the next assignment, an anarch- 
ists’ meeting in the Bowery. For some years she worked, part-time, on 
Nordisk Tidende, as an assistant to A. N. Rygg, a friend and adviser 
to the end of her life. On his advice she gave up a patched-together 
miscellany of newspaper jobs and accepted the appointment to the 
staff of The American-Scandinavian Foundation, very shortly after 
the Foundation was established in 1911. 

Money was scarce. The life of a free-lance writer, with her own fire to 
tend and her own laundry to do, had not been easy. But her whole life 
had taught her to make money stretch. She had rooms in one of the old 
brown- or gray-stone houses on Fifteenth Street, somewhere between 
Fifth Avenue and Broadway, dignified and gracious in proportions, 
but chilly. Her friends in those days included the Australian poetess 
Lola Ridge, whom she had met in San Francisco, and the novelist 
Willa Cather. On Fifteenth Street, and later when she had an apart- 
ment on Charles Street, at the edge of Greenwich Village, she greatly 
enjoyed the new experience of living where theaters and concerts were 
close at hand. She was, of course, fond of painting and music, especially 
Wagner, but Italian and French opera, too, and symphonic music. The 
B Minor Mass by Bach and St. Matthew’s Passion were always favor- 
ites of hers. Her judgment and taste, displayed so long in the make-up 
of the Review, were, on the whole, of a conservative kind but so securely 
founded that she did not distrust but rather watched for whatever work 
of art showed freedom from mere convention. 

In her later years, from the early nineteen-twenties, Miss Larsen 
lived on land of her own. She greatly enjoyed it. Her home, at Knoll- 
wood Park, in Elmsford, New York, near White Plains, was to be 
reached only by a long trip by bus, train, and subway, but at the end 
of the trip she was in her own home. She had the architect turn the 
house from the position for which he had planned it, so that it might 
stand on the shoulder of the hill. The crest behind was saved for lawn 
and rock garden, shaded by three or four tall trees of which she was 
proud and to which the casement windows of her living room opened. 
She felt inner satisfaction there in owning a place where she could 
entertain her friends, including the many she found in books. 

Among the people she met—they were many and some were great— 
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were four women about whom she wrote and whom she especially en- 
joyed and sought to understand: Ellen Key, with whom she visited 
when war broke in 1914; Selma Lagerlof and Sigrid Undset, in whose 
books she traced main patterns and themes until she found, to her satis- 
faction, what view of life seemed to be disclosed in the characters and 
events of their books; and Marie Grubbe, a lady of the seventeenth 
century, whose story by J. P. Jacobsen she translated from the Danish. 
Even to the end, Miss Larsen was, as she had been at the beginning, 
one of a new generation of women, those called feminists, who sought 
to make plain the work and place of women, to distinguish her work 
from that of men, and to identify the compensations of life peculiarly 
acceptable to women. 

In any age, Hanna Larsen would have been drawn to a capital city 
of the arts. The writers of Norway in the last century were so drawn 
to Copenhagen, where poets and critics were to be found along the 
boulevards and in the cafes, talking nostalgically about the homeland 
and the rise of peasant arts. Denmark had the old capital, rich enough 
and polite enough and near enough to the rest of Europe for an easy 
commerce in world ideas. It could afford the luxury of critics and sati- 
rists, historians and philosophers, disillusioned Darwinians (her own J. 
P. Jacobsen for one, whose great novels she translated). It also could 
contain a group, revolting against standard beliefs, who saw in the 
peasants and in common people the real power of culture and heard in 
their speech the plain language of a durable national literature. 

Time and again, in summarizing the literary history of Northern 
Europe, Miss Larsen reverted to the contrast of peasant and patrician. 
The gifted writers, she said in her Introduction to Best Stories of Nor- 
way, have in surprising number been recruited from the peasantry: 
“The writers of today take their subjects each from his own valley or 
parish.” The stories she chose for that book and for the companion 
books for Denmark and Sweden are peasant stories, tales of seafaring 
people, fishermen and tradesmen, tillers of the soil, hunters and lumber- 
men, a few clergymen and their families, very few patricians. Brandes, 
she observed, had broken down national inhibitions in Denmark and 
had forced his countrymen to receive ideas current in contemporary 
Europe; yet, he and his followers were lacking in comprehension of 
folk life. For the inspiration of a new creative spirit in Sweden, Selma 
Lagerl6f had drawn on the folk life of her immediate surroundings. 
In the stories of Sigrid Undset was to be observed the author’s “sym- 
pathy for even the most commonplace and obscure characters that 
make up her world.” 

Strength and new life came from the soil and from the common 
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tasks of men. And from their past! Men may come to understand them- 
selves by knowing their origins. In their endeavor to know themselves, 
the Norwegians, said Hanna Larsen in an essay on Sigrid Undset, 
have turned not only inward to the people closest to the soil, but also 
backward to their own history. 

Literature—I think she meant to say—was to be enjoyed not as a 
fine art only, remote from human daily affairs, but because to know 
livingly the past of one’s own kind is to be more completely at home in 
an often alien or uncordial present. 

“'T'wo tendencies war with each other in the temperament of the Nor- 
wegians,” she wrote in Knut Hamsun. “One has made them Vikings, 
explorers, seafarers, and pioneers ; the other has made them home build- 
ers and tillers of the soil. One is restless, impatient of restraint, avid 
for new experiences and for ever-shifting forms of life; the other longs 
for the homeland, and seeks to strike roots deep in the spot of earth 
made sacred by the toil of the forefathers.” 

Hanna Larsen died at her home in Elmsford, December 3, 1945, 
after but a few days’ absence from her work. At the end she remem- 
bered one more of her father’s Norwegian sayings: Man must die but 
the seas must be sailed. 


James Creese, Secretary of The American-Scandinavian Foundation 1921-1928, 
is President of the Drexel Institute of Technology. 


After 


By Harry Martinson 


Translated from the Swedish by Ricuarp B. Vow Les 


FTER the battle at Helgoland 

A and after the battle at Utshima 
the sea dissolved the driftwood of men’s bodies. 

Treated them with its secret acids. 
Let the albatrosses eat out their eyes. 
And transformed them with diluent salts 
slowly back to the sea— 
to a creating primordial water, 
to a new attempt. 





Prose Selections 


By Hanna Astrup LARSEN 


Bringing the Country to the City 
sk DANISH COLONY GARDENS seem to meet this 


universal human craving better than any other system that has 

yet been devised for the people of small means who must live in 
the cramped quarters of the city. Utilizing the vacant lots that would 
otherwise be covered with weeds or rubbish, or at best lie fallow, they 
are, in fact, private summer resorts, held in long-term leases by persons 
with the income of a working man or small business man. They are laid 
out where they will be readily accessible and have the advantages of 
communal organization, yet they pay due regard to privacy, and every 
tenant is undisputed lord within the paling that surrounds his ground. 
He is his own architect, builder, and landscape gardener; hence the 
plots are no mere squares in a checkerboard, but give individual fancy 
free play. 

One of the pleasantest memories of my visit to Copenhagen, in the 
summer of 1914, is that of a stroll through the gardens at Amager. The 
Colony is situated where the Amager maidens used to milk the cows 
that supplied Copenhagen with cheese and butter, and where, more 
recently, the townspeople used to go out on Sundays and enjoy the 
rustic refreshments under the trees. It is now well within the city lim- 
its, but modern progress has not had the heart to disturb the gardens; 
it has merely taken a leap round to the other side and spreads its new 
blocks of brick houses behind them. So jealously do the tenants guard 
their privacy, that we should probably not have gained admittance, had 
our guide not been an old resident of Copenhagen, who knew the right 
word or the twinkle of the eye that served as our passport. 

Much wheedling was necessary before we secured permission to 
photograph the ash-blonde maiden reading on the roof and the com- 
fortable, rotund matron serving tea under the trees in front of her 
summer house. It was in the late afternoon; when the father, coming 
directly from his work in shop or factory or office, would join the 
family in the garden, where the mother had perhaps spent the day 
with her sewing, while the children played. Supper would be served 
from the lunch-basket, and tea or coffee made on an oilstove. Then the 
children would fill the watering-pots from the common faucet outside, 
and the head of the family would busy himself with rake and hoe, unless 
he preferred to while away the time with a game of cards or a chat with 
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his neighbors. There was yet a few hours of daylight before they would 
have to return to their homes, and one tenant confided to us that some- 
times they would sleep in the little summer houses, though this was 
really against the rules. 

The Amager Colony is one of the oldest in Denmark. Many of the 
gardens have been rented by the same families year after year and 
grow more beautiful every season. Tall trees flanked the wide road that 
ran along the canal; the hedges were high, and the cottages covered with 
vines. Here and there, a row of sunflowers peeped over the top of a 
fence, or hollyhocks hid it from view. Larkspur made a delicate tangle 
of blue and pink and white; California poppies blazed with exotic 
splendor; late roses and mignonettes had a sweeter fragrance than in 
the warmer countries, where the bloom is forced by a hotter sun. 


From Tue AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review, 1917. 


November Evening 


N A FAIR November gloaming, the bronze-brown light of the 
I sun is slowly receding from the windows still gleaming singly in 

high gables; an instant it rests on the slender twin spires of the 
church, is caught up there by cross and golden wreath, then freed in 
luminous air, and fades, while the moon lifts a shining disc over the 
distant, long-flowing lines of the rounded hills. 

Yellow, bluish, and purple, the fading tints of the sky are mirrored 
in the bright, silently running river. Leaves of willow and maple and 
elder and rose drop from golden crowns and flutter down to the water 
in tremulous flight, rest on the glittering surface and glide along, under 
leaning walls and stone steps, into the darkness, beneath low, massive 
bridges, around palings black with moisture. They catch the glow from 
the red coal fire in the lighted smithy, are whirled round in the rust- 
brown eddies by the grinder’s house, then drift away among rushes and 
leaky boats, lost among sunken barrels and muddy, water-soaked 
fences. 

Blue twilight is spreading a transparent dusk over squares and open 
markets. In the fountains the water gleams as through a delicate veil, 
as it runs from wet snake-snouts and drips from bearded dragon- 
mouths, among fantastic broken curves and slender, serrated vessels. 
It murmurs gently and trickles coldly; it bubbles softly and drips 
sharply, making rapidly widening rings on the dark surface of the 
brimming basin. A breath of wind soughs through the square, while 
round about the dusky space, a deeper darkness stares from shadowy 
portals, black window-panes, and dim alleys. 
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Now the moon is rising and throwing a silvery sheen over roofs and 
pinnacles, dividing light and shadow into sharp-cut planes. Every 
carved beam, every flaunting sign, every baluster in the low railing of 
the porches is etched on houses and walls. The stone lattice-work over 
the church-doors, St. George with his lance there at the corner, the 
plant with its leaves here in the window, all stand out like black figures. 
What a flood of light the moon pours through the wide street, and how 
it glitters on the water in the river! There are no clouds in the heavens, 
only a ring like a halo around the moon, and nothing else except myri- 
ads of stars. 

From Marie Grubbe, 19/7. 


Union Jack and Dannebrog 


ITH ALL SAILS SET, the ships stood in toward S jael- 

\ \ land reef; the Britisher’s huge frigates came heavily lurch- 
ing in a closed ring, while the foam blew white around the 

black bows, and the cannon mounted at the head filled the air with their 
harsh clamor. Nearer and nearer—glowing with red and blue, glitter- 
ing with gold, the figure-heads of the Albion and the Conqueror rose 
fathom-high. Grayish masses of sails hid the horizon; the smoke rolled 
out in great white clouds, and drifted as a veiling mist low over the 


sun-bright glitter of the waves. Then the deck of Erik’s ship was splin- 
tered with a feeble little puff; the oakum caught fire, a red blaze burst 
forth, and the nimble flames licked the shrouds and ran along the spars, 
ate their way smouldering along the bolt-rope, then shot like long 
flashes of lightning into the sails, while the burning canvas shrivelled 
up, broke, and flew in large black flakes far out to sea. The Dannebrog 
was still waving high on the slender top of the tall schooner-mast, the 
flagstaff was burned in two, the flag fluttered wildly like red wings 
eager for battle,—but the flameé caught it, and the smoke-blackened 
ship drifted without rudder or helmsman, dead and powerless, the 
sport of the winds and breakers. 


From Niels Lyhne, 1919 


Selma Lagerlof 


LOSELY allied to her imagination is the almost psychic intui- 
CC tion that enables her to enter into the mood of distant ages and 
climes and to put herself in the place of people who are im- 
measurably removed from the even tenor of her own ways. Her fancy is 
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equally at home in the natural and the supernatural; it roams the earth, 
rises to heaven, penetrates to the abode of the damned. True, there are 
domains of the human soul which she has never explored, but within her 
own field the richness of her mind seems inexhaustible. 


From Selma Lagerléf by Hanna Astrup Larsen, copyright, 1935, 1936 by 
Hanna Astrup Larsen. Reprinted by permission of Doubleday & Company, Inc. 


Winged Letter 


By AsLtauG VAA 


Translated from the Norwegian by Ernar HavuGEn 


ONCE imagined that you had left me, 
I That you and God had of all bereft me, 
And made me least of the things created. 
Within the house was a nameless dread; 
Out in the gardens all was dead: 
Grass a-dozing in meadow patches, 
Water stagnant in marshy blotches. 
Within the forest nothing rustled, 
And through the moorlands nothing hustled ; 
It wasn’t still, and it wasn’t live; 
To be alive was a very hell. 


Then came the message that you were biding, 

That you would meet me, that we'd go riding, 
That you would talk with me, you would have me, 
That you would walk with me, you would love me. 
Then dawned a spring on the withered moorlands ; 
Then roared a tempest through dying woodlands— 
And I arose in a blazing song, 

A sapling birch like, so sure and strong— 

How warm and tender the springtide air! 

How blest to wait for one so dear! 

—So still it was, and such throbbing life. 

It was a heaven to be alive! 





“MIDSUMMER EVE” 


Ceramic Group by Torsten Miller. Dalecarlian Farmers Returning from Market 


Planned Souvenirs 


By Ho.cer LUNDBERGH 


Photographs by Svenska Turistrafikférbundet 


HE perplexing and often exas- 
perating problem of just what 
kind of souvenirs to bring back 

from a foreign country is one which we 
have all wrestled with. “What shall I get 
for mother?” (or for Howard, or aunt 
Aline, or Uncle Allan, or little Janet) we 
have asked ourselves countless times. 
Either it seems “they have everything,” 
or we don’t remember what they need and 
like. But there are especially two ques- 
tions we always carry with us into a gift 
shop abroad, and it seems to me that if 
they can be answered satisfactorily, a 
great deal of the frustration of souvenir 
hunting in a foreign land is eliminated. 
The first is—for nobody wants to be a 
sucker—‘‘Will I be cheated?” And the 


second, “Is this typical of the people and 
the country, and has it got artistic value 
beyond the pleasant recollections at- 
tached to it?” 

The Swedes, always efficient and ac- 
commodating, have thought up a plan 
that works well with visitors from abroad 
who want to take a lasting and attractive 
memento home with them. But lest any- 
body feel that they are too methodical, 
and perhaps even paternalistic, in their 
advice, it must be stated immediately and 
clearly that this plan is merely a direc- 
tive. You are, needless to say, free to buy 
anything your heart desires from the 
shelves of Sweden’s hundreds of fascinat- 
ing specialty shops, department stores, or 
handicraft centers. No, this is only meant 
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“SWEDISH RUNES” 
Orrefors Crystal by John Solving 


“PEASANT CANDLES” 


Gustavsberg Pottery by Ursula Printz 





PLANNED SOUVENIRS 


“OLD SWEDEN” 


Rérstrand Opaque Bowl with Transpar- 
ent crowns by Gunnar Nylund 
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“LINNEA” 
Textile by Olle Ericson 
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“GOTLAND” 


Skiing Mittens knitted 
on the island from na- 
tive wool 


as a guide, a steadying hand, a wise word 
in the ear of the doubtful and bewildered. 

A little over a year ago a nation-wide 
souvenir competition was arranged by the 
century-old Swedish Handicraft Associa- 
tion, the Swedish Tourist Traffic Asso- 
ciation, and the Nordiska Kompaniet in 
Stockholm, Scandinavia’s largest and 
leading department store. Over one thou- 
sand suggestions for new souvenirs were 
received. The rules demanded that the ob- 
jects should be reminiscent of Sweden, or 
some part of it, in a characteristic and 
attractive way, that they should be artis- 
tically executed, and that the retail price 
of the finished article should be fair. 
Most of the souvenirs submitted complied 
with these demands, which made it all the 
harder for the jury to select from the 
mass of material. 

Motifs from all parts of Sweden were 
found in the large collection, from Arctic 
Lapland with its roaming reindeer herds 
to the southernmost province of Skane, or 
Scania, known as the Chateau Country, 
due to its many stately castles and manor 


houses. All the famous tourist centers 


were, of course, richly represented, such 
as Dalecarlia, “the Heart of Sweden”: 
Varmland; the island of Gotland, in the 
Baltic Sea, on which lies Visby, as well as 
Stockholm itself, Gothenburg, and many 
other cities. 

The jury had a total of 5,600 Swedish 
kronor to award in prizes of from 100 to 
250 kronor each. The objects were di- 
vided into several groups: Glass, Metal, 
Paper and Cardboard, Wood, Ceramics, 
Textiles, and Miscellaneous. 

Let us look at some of these what we 
might call official, or planned, souvenirs. 
There is a great variety from which to 
choose, a pleasant originality in compo- 
sition and execution, and certainly a high 
artistic standard. 

The famous Orrefors glass works is 
represented with a vase of pure crystal, 
bearing an engraved band of ancient 
runes, similar to those found on the tomb 
stones and markers of the Vikings. The 
Rorstrand porcelain factory offers a 
stunning bowl decorated with the Swed- 
ish crowns incorporated in the coat-of- 
arms of the realm. From Gustavsberg and 
other ceramic works come glazed earth- 
enware figures, either in the shape of 
candle holders or forming amusing peas- 
ant groups gathered for marketing, or for 
the celebration of Midsummer. These 
gaily colored little men and women will 
bring to the buyer’s mind the farmers 
he watched in Dalecarlia leaving the 
service on Sunday morning or bargaining 
at the county fair. Perhaps even more 
characteristic of life in this picturesque 
and historic province is a so-called church 
boat, a long, dory-like craft, manned by 
a score of rowers, in which the natives to 
this day cross the beautiful Lake Siljan 
to worship in the ancient churches in 
Mora, Leksland, and Rattvik. 

The textiles include sturdy skiing mit- 
tens, wall hangings, scarves, table cloths, 
and printed album covers. Among the 
carved wooden objects are dolls, Lapp 
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children, and the game birds indigenous 
to the Swedish forests and archipelago. 
In the metal group there is a bold rooster 
weathervane, a replica of the wrought 
iron bird that crowns untold church bel- 
fries all through Sweden (but will look 
just as well on the roof of a barn or ga- 
rage in any part of the United States). 
In addition there are cufflinks, table din- 


ner bells, barpins, paper weights, silver 
spoons, thimbles, letter openers, coffee 
cups, and neckties. Each has the ap- 
proval of the three organizations that 
selected it. Therefore, he who tucks any 
or several of these planned souvenirs in 
his trunk will surely find them agreeable 
to look at, well made, and indelibly char- 
acteristic of their country of origin. 


Holger Lundbergh, poet and art critic, is a regular contributor to the REVIEW. 


Dragor 


By Doris WETZEL JACOBSEN 


‘ X Y HERE ever have sky and ocean been as blue 
As on that iridescent August day 
I dreamed the heavy-lidded noon away 
At Dragér? Where could mellow days imbue 
Me with their deepening mid-summer hue 
As there where naked fisher children play 


Like water sprites in an enchanted bay, 
And proud, white vessels vanish from my view? 


I think of Dragér where the houses stand 
Like friends who chat together, growing old 
In cheerful comfort, while the ruddy gold 
Of summer sunset stains the sea and land: 
Often while deep in reverie I find 

That bit of Denmark etched upon my mind. 
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ANDREW N. RYGG 


Drawn from life by 8S. J. Woolf 





n Review 


Andrew N. Rygg 


T IS NOT inappropriate that the drawing of Dr. A. N. Rygg by 
I the nationally known American artist Mr. S. J. Woolf appears in 

a Hanna Astrup Larsen number of THE AMERICAN-SCANDINA- 
vIAN Review; for Dr. Larsen often cooperated with that veteran 
editor in his professional career. 

Dr. Rygg was born August 15, 1868 in Stavanger, a Norwegian city 
that has given America many outstanding adopted sons. In his chosen 
town of Brooklyn he was long editor of the leading Norwegian news- 
paper outside of Norway, Nordisk Tidende, which he built up into a 
great community paper. At the same time he sponsored every variety 
of educational, artistic, charitable, and religious undertaking of Nor- 
wegian-America on the Atlantic Seaboard. He was the perennial chair- 
man of the celebration of Norway’s national day, May 17. The list of 
the organizations of which he is, in recognition of his services, now an 
honorary member includes the Norwegian Singing Society of Brook- 
lyn, Norwegian National League of New York, Norwegian Lutheran 
Deaconesses’ Home and Hospital, Norwegian Lutheran Welfare As- 
sociation, The Norwegian Club, The Norwegian Children’s Home, and 
The Norwegian Christian Home for the Aged. 

St. Olaf College in Minnesota gave Dr. Rygg in 1933 the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. The King of Norway gave him in 1939 the St. Olaf 
Medal, and promoted him from Knight (1920) to Commander (1933) 
of the Order of St. Olaf. In 1947, in recognition of his services to his 
native land during the war and after, he was made a Commander with 
Star of the Order of St. Olaf. 

Dr. Rygg is author of two historical books: Norwegians in New 


' York 1825-1925 (1940), and American Relief for Norway (1947). 


His brilliant and indefatigable labor of organization during the last 
war in raising millions in dollars, clothes, and medicines to succor the 
suffering in occupied Norway is praised by the thousands who worked 
with him throughout the United States for Norwegian relief. 
Tenacity in performing difficult missions, devotion to the causes that 
he espoused, loyalty to his people and to his friends are among the quali- 


ties that make Andrew N. Rygg a beloved Norwegian, a distinguished 
American. 





Music from Stone 


(For Jean Sibelius, acknowledging a photograph) 


By CHARLES WHARTON STORK 


OU have a granite face: 
) Wide cheek-bones, beetling brow, 
Eyes fixed and stern, 
Jaw like a jutting ledge, 
Weathered it is by many a winter’s wrath, 
And in your country half the year is winter ; 
Tragic as the lone titan, vulture-torn; 
And as indomitable. 
I cannot find in such a face 
The tenderness, the strange high consecration 
I thrill to in that golden, hymn-like chant 
Of your “Finlandia.” 
Surely a feathered shaft of sunset light 
Pierced then the Northland’s clouds 
And, resting on that ruggedness, 
Kindled a song within it. 





SIBELIUS 





International Position of Sweden 


By ALFrep OstE 


UDGING BY MANY SIGNS, Sweden’s friends in the United 
J States are very interested in our position in the post-war world. 

They see us—and the other Scandinavian countries—at one of the 
points where what are now called West and East meet, and seem to 
think that this imposes on us certain obligations and should produce 
political initiative. But hard realities for one thing are compelling us 
Swedes to allot to ourselves a more modest task. 

The fact of the matter is that the economic position of Sweden, like 
that of other European countries, is exceedingly difficult, owing to the 
shortage of dollars, which is likely to last a good many years before it 
can be remedied. The Swedes are realizing that they have been too op- 
timistic, and have overestimated their ability to aid the war-ravaged 
countries. Our gifts and credits to these—primarily to Norway and 
Finland—total no less than 3,000 million kronor, a very considerable 
sum for a country of our population and resources. We naturally 
wished to help as much as possible, considering this a moral obligation, 
as our country had escaped the devastation of war. Had we done other- 
wise, we would surely have been severely blamed. Our much criticized 
Trade Agreement with Russia, with its special credit of a billion kronor, 
has not yet had any practical effects. Actually it has nothing at all to do 
with the work of reconstruction in Europe, being primarily motivated 
by the wish to open up trade with our large neighbor, now that Ger- 
many has disappeared as a partner in commerce. Like many Americans, 
business people here are fearing a post-war depression, during which 
the Russian market might prove a valuable asset. That Agreement has 
accordingly nothing to do with our present difficulties, though in a few 
years it may very likely be causing much trouble. 

Not only the said credits but also our too optimistic social policy 
are increasing the inflationary pressure. Our already large social ex- 
penditure will this year be increased by about one billion kronor, thus 
creating an enormous excess of purchasing power at a time when the 
commodities available are steadily shrinking. Considerable increases in 
industrial wages and administrative salaries are naturally adding to 
our difficulties. No strong measures to check inflation—which should 
have been introduced long ago—have yet been put into effect, and the 
outlook for this year therefore seems threatening. 

Our dilemma is naturally increased by the British financial crisis. 
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Great Britain used to be our largest export market, and usually pro- 
vided a considerable excess of exports which could be used for purchases 
in overseas markets, and primarily in the United States. Now we will 
have to balance our trade with Great Britain, a situation unexampled 
in the last fifty years. Commodities formerly largely obtained from 
Germany must now be bought from the United States at very much 
higher prices. Sweden has, in other words, lost her largest export and 
cheapest import markets. 

The shortages due to war conditions resulted in huge imports from 
the United States after the armistice, but our present dollar shortage 
is forcing us to reduce these considerably. Our financial difficulties have 
been still more exacerbated by the worst drought since 1811. In the 
first place, the consequent exceptionally bad harvest has compelled 
Sweden, which usually produces sufficient grain for her own require- 
ments, but had exported her reserve stocks to her starving neighbors, to 
spend considerable amounts on grain imports. Secondly, the drought is 
causing a great shortage of hydro-electric power, which in its turn com- 
pels reduced production in many industries. The coal famine in Europe 
is naturally very severely felt in Sweden. Although Sweden success- 
fully avoided being drawn into World War II, she has nevertheless 
been pushed into the maelstrom threatening the countries on the Con- 
tinent. She will long need all her strength to deal with this precarious 
financial position. 

Nevertheless, Sweden will certainly fulfill her political obligations— 
insofar as one can speak of such. Neutrality is traditional in a country 
that has not been at war since 1814. This policy saved us from partici- 
pation in the first world war, after which our country joined the League 
of Nations, as it has now joined the United Nations. Trusting that the 


.. unity of the victors in the second world war would be maintained, it was 


but natural for Sweden, whose relations with the eastern power of the 
victorious allies had been rather cool ever since she gave much help to 
Finland during the Finnish-Russian winter war of 1939-40, to try to 
improve those relations by the trade agreement. Cooperation between 
the Powers has broken down, however; the world is divided in West 
and Kast, and the problems facing Sweden and her Scandinavian 
neighbors in their present very important strategical position, at a 
point where the spheres of interest of the great powers are meeting, 
are piling up. 

There is no doubt whatever as to which way the sympathies of the 
vast majority of the Swedish people are tending. Democracy is of old 
standing in this country, and the economic and cultural contacts with 
the United States and England have long been very strong. Notwith- 
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standing the small distance separating us, our associations with Russia 
are nothing like as close. It is only the communists, whose strength in 
the country may be judged by the fact that they hold fifteen out of the 
230 seats in the Second Chamber of the Riksdag, who can and do keep 
up close relations with Russia. The cultivation of correct relations with 
its large neighbor in the east is, of course, absolutely essential for a 
small country like Sweden, and she must also, to the very small extent 
possible, try to influence events in the direction of relaxation of the 
present great tension. Anybody who has attentively observed the ac- 
tions and initiatives of Sweden at the last General Assembly at Lake 
Success, will know that they are characterized by these considerations. 
Nevertheless we have been sharply criticized on the Moscow radio, 
which is still giving a picture of conditions and feelings in Sweden 
which—to use a mild expression—is very misleading. The “war-mon- 
gers” of their propaganda are for instance declared to be very active 
also in this truly peace-loving and peaceful country. 

The Trade Agreements signed by Sweden with Russia, Poland and 
other totalitarian States constitute evidence of the Swedish conviction 
that good economic relations should be possible between holders of dif- 
ferent political ideologies. This clearly documented will to cooperate, 
however, does not leave any room for compromise on certain questions 
where Russia has expressed her particular wishes. Sweden is thus still 
definitely refusing to hand over any political exiles, and the 30,000 
Baltic refugees in this country need have no fear of being handed over 
to our Russian neighbor or driven out of the country in one way or an- 
other. One of Micolajezyk’s foremost collaborators in Poland recently 
escaped to this country on a Swedish ship. While three of his colleagues, 
who sought to escape via Czechoslovakia, were surrendered to the Pol- 
ish authorities, he was allowed quietly to continue on his way to Eng- 
land, being granted the right of sanctuary here. The strong criticism of 
the Russian policy to which Swedish newspapers have given vent is 
condemned in high pitched tones by Moscow, but the liberty of the 
press in this country is once and for all embodied in our constitution, 
and it is absolutely inconceivable that Sweden should in any way mod- 
ify principles that have been sacred in this country from time immemo- 
rial in order to gain advantages from its mighty eastern neighbor. At 
the end of November the Swedish broadcasting program devoted an 
hour to the Jubilee of the Russian Revolution. Two well known authors 
—one of them a Norwegian—criticized communism very strongly from 
the democratic point of view, while two others—one of them a well 
known Danish author—expressed their satisfaction with developments 
in Russia. A couple of days before the broadcast, however, the Russian 
ambassador had, very remarkably, requested the Ministry of Foreign 
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Affairs to prevent the two first named, whose inimical attitude to Rus- 
sia was well known, from broadcasting. No interference in circum- 
stances of this kind has ever before been attempted by the Russian 
ambassador, and his initiative, which was highly reminiscent of similar 
German efforts during the war, certainly produced a great sensation in 
Sweden. Needless to say, the request was absolutely vain. 

The irritation noticeable in Norway during the war seems now for- 
tunately to have sunk in the sea of oblivion. The readiness of the Swed- 
ish Government to publish in its “White Books” all the facts relating 
to the concessions made to the victorious Germans in the first period of 
the war, have perhaps to some extent contributed to this, but the chief 
cause is probably the simple fact that our common interests are increas- 
ingly recognized. Scandinavian cooperation is now being quietly re- 
sumed in one sphere of activity after another. It seemed quite natural 
for the Scandinavian Foreign Ministers to meet before the opening of 
the United Nations’ session. The Ministers of Social Affairs have had 
consultations, and so have leaders of education and representatives of 
many other social activities. It was equally clear that Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark should take up a joint position in favor of the “Marshall 
Plan” and declare themselves willing to form a northern customs union 
or the like. Scandinavian cooperation on all subjects, between three 
very closely related peoples, who understand one another’s languages, 
is of course a most natural thing, more especially in times as hard as 
these. 

One therefore notes with great astonishment and disappointment 
that this effort on the part of the Scandinavian peoples to stick together 
is meeting with so violent opposition from Russia, which seems to be 
rather inexplicably frightened by what is called “Scandinavian bloc 


formation.” One would think that guaranteed cooperation and quiet 


progress in the corner facing the northwestern flank of the Soviet Un- 
ion would be to the interest of Russia. This attitude on the part of 
Russia awakens, as I have said, not only wonder, but also a certain 
amount of anxiety. One questions whether Russia has any particular 
interest in keeping the Scandinavian countries sundered? What is hid- 
den behind that Russian attitude? 

The above is a very brief outline of the present economic and political 
situation in Sweden. Anybody is free to draw his own conclusions from 
the facts given. Ultimately, our future will of course primarily depend 
on developments in the rest of the old Continent of Europe, still in the 
midst of chaos, hunger, and misery. 


Alfred Oste is the Foreign Editor of Svenska Dagbladet. He was sometime 
ASF Swedish Fellow to the United States. Among his books is a Biog- 
raphy of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 





How Norway Solves Its Labor Problems 


By PaAat Bere 


Readers ask why there have been no strikes in Norway in 1947. The following ar- 
ticle will answer that question. The author was the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Norway. He was leader of the Resistance during the German Occu- 
pation. After the war he was offered but declined the office of Prime Minister. 


I 
N EARLIER PERIODS of human history collective action by 


labor was regarded as rebellious. ‘The Romans crucified their dis- 

gruntled slaves. They were doomed to die with nails driven 
through the hands with which they refused to work. In the police states 
of Seventeenth Century Europe Labor’s struggle was considered a 
conspiracy. Such views prevailed in many countries into the nineteenth 
century. 

Norway, in contrast to the larger industrial states of Europe, has 
never prohibited Labor from organizing. Our legislation has never 
prevented the use of collective work stoppage. It has therefore never 
been necessary for Labor to fight the State as to the right to organize 
and to strike. 

Towards the end of the last century, the trade union movement 
spread gradually among our industrial workers. 

While these new trade unions did not have to fight the State, they did 
have to fight the employers before the employers were willing to deal 
with them. For a long time the trade unions felt themselves the under- 
dogs. Therefore, when, in 1899, they organized the Norwegian Federa- 
tion of Labor, they felt it necessary to include public mediation and 
arbitration in the program of this new central organization. 

The centralization of labor unions on a nationwide base forced em- 
ployers to follow suit, and the Norwegian Employers Association made 
its appearance in 1900. 

The very idea of organization has taken a fast hold in Norway, not 
only in industry, but throughout our economy, also in farming and 
logging. Collective agreements play a dominant role in present day 
Norway. With a population of little more than three million the stakes 
of over 400,000 employees are guided through collective agreements. 

Labor struggles gradually became complex. More than once we 
noted that vital interests of the nation were at stake. The State was 
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facing problems which could not be ignored. In 1911 we had a large- 
scale conflict—the most widespread up to that time. Parliament was 
disturbed and asked the Government to forward a bill for the peaceful 
settlement of labor conflicts. As a result, our first law providing for 
state control of labor disputes appeared in 1915. 

The law of 1915 recognized the workers’ struggle for better living 
conditions as an expression of a general human trend. The fundamental 
principle of the law is that the State must not disarm any of the parties 
without referring them to other appropriate means for the protection 
of their interests. The law recognizes two different categories of labor 
conflicts. The first group covers conflicts to resolve a dispute of law— 
that is, a dispute rising from collective agreements. The second group 
comprises conflicts rising from the failure of collective bargaining. 

No doubt has ever been voiced in Norway as to the legal validity of 
collective agreements. They have been extended the same full validity 
as any other contracts. But the procedure before our ordinary courts 
is not appropriate for these disputes. Therefore the new law provided 
for a new central court called the Labor Court. Legal disputes on col- 
lective agreements are heard by this court. 

As the law had provided the organizations with an instrument to set- 
tle their disputes, any attempt to solve this type of conflicts through 
work stoppage is forbidden. As a result, a work stoppage no longer is 
a mere civil law violation of the peace pledge of the collective agree- 
ment. It is now made a public obligation to abstain from open conflict. 
Transgression can lead to damages and also punishment. 

The Labor Court is a central organ with nationwide jurisdiction. Its 
seven members are appointed by the King for a three-year term. Two 
members, the chairman and one other member must have qualifications 


_ equal to those of a Supreme Court Justice. Two members are to be 


appointed following recommendation by the Norwegian Employers 
Association, and two by the Federation of Labor. The purpose behind 
this provision was to give labor and management a decisive influence in 
the choice of Labor Court members. The Court should include members 
who could prevent the Court’s three neutral members from overlooking 
any points which might have a bearing on the decision. My experience 
as the chairman of the Court is that this arrangement has been good. 
We have also now local labor courts for disputes of minor cases. 

Our Labor Court has now been functioning for over thirty years. All 
of its rulings have been published. These Labor Court rulings have over 
a period of time created a body of legal opinion of great social value. 

The main organizations have always recognized their obligation to 
follow the legal course of action, as to their disputes on collective agree- 
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ments. There have, however, been cases where local unions or groups 
of individual workers have gone on an illegal strike to force the issue. 
The employers then can carry the case to the Labor Court to get the 
strike declared illegal and secure damages. The first step is to mobilize 
the Federation of Labor. The employers can threaten to hold the Fed- 
eration economically responsible should it fail to halt the strike. And 
it is at this point that the Labor Disputes Act places a heavy responsi- 
bility on the Federation of Labor and the Unions. To free themselves 
from economic responsibility, both the local and central labor organiza- 
tions must prove that they have done everything in their power to get 
production under way again. 

In many cases the Labor Court has succeeded in reconciling the par- 
ties and bringing the workers back on the job. 

But if the parties reach no agreement, and the Labor Court hands 
down a decision that the strike is illegal, it has occurred that the work- 
ers have continued their strike. Here we had to face the problem of 
obtaining compliance and getting workers back on the job. Employers 
have been reluctant to bring criminal court action against the strikers. 
They have understood that prison sentences and fines will not create 
mutual goodwill and cooperation. They have also realized that if every 
single striker has to pay damages for employer losses the judgment 
may be a boomerang and a source of discontent and irritation. 

We have had to recognize the fact that Society can stand powerless 
in the face of illegal work stoppage. So, we have reasoned, that if the 
sickness cannot be curbed, once it has broken out, the task must be to 
keep it from breaking out in the first place. 

These illegal strikes can grow out of many causes. As a chairman of 
the Labor Court, I generally found that the workers, rightly or 
wrongly, were claiming injury of one kind or another. More than once it 
has been injured sense of justice which has driven them out on strike. 
And we well know that the desire for justice is one of the most forceful 
drives within the human makeup. Nothing makes us more intractable 
than the feeling that we have been wronged. 

On both sides they have understood that the best way to avoid illegal 
work stoppage is to have an effective negotiating machinery standing 
ready at all times. Labor peace hinges largely on a certain feeling of 
security in the mind of the worker that his complaints can always be 
heard by the top management, that he can have an across-the-table dis- 
cussion with management about these complaints, and that manage- 
ment will take the time to listen. The organizations have tried to work 
out the negotiating machinery in such a way that misunderstandings 
and disputes can be cleared up before they become rooted in the mind of 
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the workers. An employer once said to me that he had spent hours lis- 
tening to complaints by his workers. But he considered his time well 
spent because it paid good dividends. 


II 


The second category of conflicts covered by our Labor Disputes Law 
is the disputes where neither labor nor management is bound by a col- 
lective agreement. ‘These are what we know as conflicts of interest. 

One of the law’s fundamental precepts as to these conflicts is that 
neither party has the right to call a work stoppage as long as there is a 
possibility for negotiation. They have to consider before they call a 
strike or lockout. 

Another fundamental stipulation is that the parties have to accept 
mediation through an official body. Until this mediation has ended, both 
of the parties are not allowed to use the work stoppage. 

If an organization decides to call a strike or lockout, notice must first 
be sent to the state mediation authorities. They, in turn, can block this 
move, if they feel it might threaten vital public interests. But this ap- 
plies only for a limited period. The mediator has ten days in which to 
find a solution. If mediation then has shown no results, either one of 
the parties can demand that negotiations be broken off and can call a 
work stoppage following a four-day period. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the mediation authorities are simply going to drop the mat- 
ter. While they can no longer delay a labor stoppage, they can at any 
point call the parties in for new mediation. And should the work stop- 
page continue for a month—without a settlement—new mediation is 
instituted. 


Public mediation has more than once helped Labor and Manage- 


‘ment. This has been recognized in all quarters. Public mediation has 


become a vital and valuable institution in the preservation of peace and 
order. 

The system of mediation is headed by a State Mediator with nation- 
wide jurisdiction. At his disposal is a staff of district mediators. 
Whether or not a work stoppage is to be blocked, however, is a question 
which only the State Mediator himself can decide. 

Previously the mediation authorities could not enter a conflict on 
their own initiative. They had to have a written statement that notice of 
termination had been given, and that a conflict was imminent. This 
meant that the mediation authorities often had to work under heavy 
pressure. Some years before the war, however, a new law authorized the 
mediator to act before the conflict had reached the point of a work stop- 
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page notice. Accordingly the mediator has to keep his eye on labor rela- 
tions all over the country. 

The bill upon which the 1915 law was based was presented to the 
Parliament by a liberal government. The Government had proposed, 
if mediation brought no settlement and a work stoppage might imperil 
vital public interest, the State could demand settlement through com- 
pulsory arbitration. This brought forth a violent protest from labor, 
and the Government dropped the issue. The following year, however, 
the question of compulsory arbitration was raised again. Widespread 
wage conflicts were then threatening. And under the extraordinary 
conditions of the first world war, then waging, both Parliament and 
Cabinet felt that a work stoppage could not be tolerated. A temporary 
law providing for compulsory arbitration was therefore passed. This 
law was to continue only for the duration of the war, but unsettled 
labor conditions in the post-war period made it necessary to renew the 
law several times. Both labor and management objected to these arbi- 
tration laws. But first one and then the other became interested in see- 
ing the measures passed. Their stand was largely dependent on the 
immediate status of the labor market. 

Our last great labor conflict took place in 1931. It was nationwide 
and lasted for several months, and was extremely serious. One impor- 
tant result, however, was to drive home on both sides the conviction that 
such a large-scale struggle must be avoided at any cost. Leaders on both 
sides have since been fully conscious of their responsibility for maintain- 
ing production. 

During the German occupation of Norway each and every labor 
stoppage was strictly forbidden. One September day in 1941, the work- 
ers in a large Oslo shipyard went on a strike to protest against the milk- 
rations. The Germans were terrified. They declared a military state of 
emergency and shot two of the leading union men, who, by the way, had 
nothing to do with the strike. 

Many labor leaders had to leave Norway and escaped to England 
and Sweden. Both the chairman of the Federation of Labor and the 
head of the Norwegian Employers Association went to London. 'There 
they worked out a proposal to cover an adjustment of wage and work- 
ing agreements for post-war Norway. The Norwegian Government in 
London gave this proposal the force of law. The principal point was 
that no conflict should be settled through work stoppage. Arbitration 
was to be substituted. This was founded on a mutual understanding 
that the right to strike and lockout had to give way before the nation’s 
need for labor peace to rebuild the country. 
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It was intended that this law should be valid for but one year. In- 
stead, however, it has been extended. 

Following liberation we were faced with the most extensive revision 
of collective agreements in our labor history. Nearly every contract had 
to be revised during 1946. Thanks to that London provision the whole 
series of negotiations was carried off without a single labor stoppage of 
any consequences. Collective agreements were settled through media- 
tion and arbitration. 

In time past, organizations of Labor and Management were set up 
as fighting units. But now there is a tendency on both sides to stabilize 
Labor-Management relations. The organizations are no longer only 
fighting units. They are also organs for social stabilization. They are 
on the road toward organized cooperation and have left pure industrial 
war far behind. They have recognized the superiority of Labor-Man- 
agement cooperation to class war. 

During the more quiet periods between contract revisions, they are 
in constant touch with each other. Leaders on both sides know that the 
best guarantee against state interference is to settle their differences 
through voluntary agreement. They prefer on both sides collective 
bargaining to government dictation. The State, on the other hand, has 
often refrained from applying legal regulation when the organizations 
have declared themselves willing to settle their problems. The State also 
makes extensive use of the central organizations as consultative bodies. 
Social functions have been turned over to them. In short, they have 
become permanent and vital institutions of great social value. Legally 
speaking, they are still private organizations. But, at the same time, 
they are charged with functions making them an indispensable cog in 


our social machinery. Here we are facing a development which is not 
. yet concluded. 
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Sophus Winther: The Grimsen Trilogy 
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SOPHUS WINTHER 


dinavian invention, and Scandina- 

vian writers have been doing them 
well for a long time. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the best story of a family 
written in our generation should come 
from the pen of the Danish-born Amer- 
ican novelist, Sophus Winther. 

In the past quarter century a number 
of descriptive terms used in the criticism 
of the novel have become so battered as to 
conceal their true visage. When critics 
first called Rglvaag’s Giants in the Earth 
epic, most readers accepted the simple dic- 
tionary definition of the word ; they under- 
stood that the reviewer intended to ex- 
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press the complimentary opinion that the 
work was noble in conception and heroic 
in scale. Since that time the epithet has 
been applied to a host of stories on his- 
torical and regional themes, a large share 
of which (though some sold very well in 
their hour) have been forgotten along 
with the reviews that hailed them. In the 
process “epic” has suffered a certain den- 
igration; it does not have its primal force 
when used about new writers. Unless some 
care is taken by the critic, when the novel 
reader hears of another epic work, he is 
very likely to say what Brahms did of one 
of d’Albert’s wives: “I think I’ll skip this 
one.” 

I believe that the term may be applied 
to the Grimsen Trilogy of Sophus Win- 
ther without distortion of its literary 
meaning. There is more of the epic qual- 
ity in this tale of the slow penetration of 
a Danish family into the life of midwest- 
ern America than there is in the stories of 
those earlier Scandinavian seafarers who 
came to the coasts of the new world. I do 
not especially desire to emphasize this 
aspect of Winther’s work. In commenting 
on the Grimsen novels, however, I wish to 
use other words which, because they have 
in like manner picked up questionable con- 
notations, can easily do the author a dis- 
service. 

Take, for example, the word “autobio- 
graphical.” There can be no doubt that 
the Grimsen Trilogy is a record of real 
experience. If one calls it an autobio- 
graphical novel, however, he runs the 
risk of bringing to the reader’s mind that 
kind of egoistic story which accepts with- 
out question the importance and validity 
to the reader of the author’s personal ex- 
perience and sets it down without stint. 
Winther does not write that kind of book. 
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The events in his trilogy have been re- 
membered in the perspective of time and 
space. They have been subjected to a 
judgment that is both esthetic and human- 
istic. They are included not merely be- 
cause they happened but because they are 
meaningful both in themselves and in re- 
spect to the larger plan of the work. As 
Thomas Wolfe once said, the trouble with 
autobiographical material is that the 
author uses it up too soon: he does not get 
far enough away from it to evaluate it 
properly. By waiting until he was forty 
before he made literary use of the experi- 
ence of his youth Sophus Winther avoided 
this pitfall. Hans Grimsen is probably to 
a considerable degree the author. He is 
certainly the character closest to the 
author, and more things are seen through 
his eyes than through those of any other 
actor in the plot. But the trilogy is only 
incidentally the story of Hans Grimsen. 
It is the story of the painful conquest of 
a new way of life by a family of Danish 
emigrants; it is a story of sorrow and de- 
feat; it is a story of hope and courage. 
When one has finished it, he recognizes 
how well the titles for the three volumes 
were chosen, how well they symbolize the 
slow settling of the Grimsens into the 
American soil: Take All to Nebraska, 
Mortgage Your Heart, and This Passion 
Never Dies. And when one has finished 
. the trilogy he recognizes, too, how justly 
the incidents have been chosen, how po- 
tent they are in taking the reader deep 
into the emotional life of a family for a 
period of more than a generation. 
Another word which I would like to ap- 
ply to Winther’s work is “naturalistic.” 
Remembering James Farrell’s spirited de- 
fense of naturalism, however, I feel that 
some qualification of this term should also 
be made. Like the textbook examples from 
Zola to Dreiser, Winther wants to tell the 
truth about life; like them he believes that 
the truth can be approached only by clear 
observation of experience and the exercise 
of the reason upon it. He differs from 
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many a naturalistic writer, however, in 
the same way that he differs from most 
autobiographical ones: he is willing to ex- 
ercise his critical judgment in choosing 
between the facts. Both in Dreiser and in 
Farrell, for example, there is a kind of 
awe of the simple event; if a thing hap- 
pens, it must go into the record. If en- 
thusiasm for The American Tragedy has 
somewhat waned in the last twenty years, 
it is probably because of this stubborn in- 
sistence on the presentation of the com- 
plete case history. Sophus Winther recog- 
nizes the importance in life of every link 
in the causal chain. But he perceives that 
in fiction some events are of little impor- 
tance to the action, while some are of pro- 
found importance because they symbolize 
the meaning of the tale. The touching ac- 
count of Meta Grimsen’s struggle with the 
English language is a case in point. It 
sharpens the reader’s recognition of the 
linguistic loneliness of the emigrant among 
a people who speak another tongue. The 
struggle between English and Danish 
epitomizes the whole process of assimila- 
tion into a new culture. 

Peter Grimsen’s close-fisted hold on 
the family purse is another example. His 
frugality—for the most part quite neces- 
sary—is brought out a number of times, 
culminating in the fleering comedy of the 
argument over Meta’s false teeth. There 
is a kind of diffused irony in these scenes, 
an irony which stems from the fact that 
the very quality which makes Peter un- 
loved by his children is the quality that 
preserves their precarious lives. The irony 
persists even after the younger children 
have grown up and become indifferent to 
the animadversions of their father, for 
the transition from the resentment of the 
older sons to the indifference of the 
younger is itself ironical. 

Sophus Winther admits the importance 
of each link in the causal chain. . . . That 
is to say, he is a determinist. His observa- 
tion of experience and his thinking about 
it have led him to the conviction that pa- 
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gan fatalism and Christian free will are 
alike unacceptable to the modern man. In 
his admirable study of the dominant ideas 
that have found artistic expression in the 
plays of Eugene O’Neill (his first book, 
published in 1934) he develops at length 
the difference between determinism and 
the older views of the universe. Free will 
he finds at odds with all the evidence that 
science and scientific rationalism are able 
to admit. Fatalism seems more in accord 
with the facts, but the view of the world 
presented by the Greek fatalists was pur- 
posive in that it admitted a plan of life 
and the prevision of a goal. That plan and 
that goal, moreover, involved heavenly 
beings who ruled arbitrarily over the des- 
tinies of men. In contrast to these philoso- 
phies, determinism is the “. . . philosophy 


of life that grows out of an understanding 
of life as an integral part of the universe, 
and not as something that is specially 
created and thus capable of miraculous 
behavior. From this scientific point of 
view the behavior of man is no more mys- 


terious than the behavior of the atmos- 
phere that encircles our globe. In each 
case there may be many aspects of be- 
havior that are unknown, but the assump- 
tion of science is that should they ever be 
fully explained there will be nothing that 
does not fit into the scheme of what we 
already know. In other words, from the 
modern point of view, the world of mirac- 
ulous accidents exists no more.” With the 
concept that the unbroken chain of events 
may be interpreted teleologically Winther 
will have no truck. Teleologic evolution is 
an idea; the arguments for it that various 
thinkers have set forth in the last three 
generations he finds unconvincing. 

If determinism is a grim philosophy of 
life, Winther finds it nonetheless an in- 
vigorating philosophy of art. If, as he be- 
lieves, literature is primarily the art that 
interprets life, then the sounder its basic 
concepts are the greater its esthetic im- 
pact will be. For him O’Neill’s strength 
as a dramatist lies in large part in the 
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truth of his philosophy, which rejects 
free will and accepts necessity, which pre- 
sents the behavior of his men and women 
as determined. That they follow the only 
courses open to them is the essence of 
their tragedy. 

When he came to write his novels, So- 
phus Winther accepted scientific deter- 
minism as the basis of his own art. I am 
not a determinist and I am not convinced 
that determinism offers a view of life 
more favorable to art—even to the art of 
fiction—than any other. I mention my 
own attitude, however, only because it 
gives some force to my favorable reaction 
to the Grimsen trilogy. Winther’s unfal- 
tering allegiance to his theory goes far, I 
think, towards giving the work a unity 
that long stories are not likely to possess. 
He consciously selects events that give the 
causal chain the semblance of being un- 
broken, events that symbolize the neces- 
sity of the destinies of his characters. In 
the words that he applied to O’ Neill, the 
action is “logically sound and emotionally 
convincing.” 

The three volumes of the Grimsen tril- 
ogy were published between 1936 and 
1938. They did not make much stir in 
America, although the notices they re- 
ceived were generally favorable. The ex- 
cellent Danish translation by Hans Kirk 
had a warmer reception. The reader may 
be reminded that these were the years 
that saw the remarkable sale of such 
works as Gone With the Wind, The Cita- 
del, and To Have and Have Not. To com- 
pare the Grimsen story to such books as 
these is a somewhat fruitless task; but 
one may be permitted to mourn that the 
reading public apparently cannot buy 
books except on the basis of advertising 
and best seller lists. Not only does no 
great portion of that public seem able to 
distinguish between the good and the bad, 
no great portion of it seems able to put 
the good with the good. One cannot com- 
plain that people who genuinely admire 
Margaret Mitchell do not care for Soplius 
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Winther. One finds it strange, however, 
that people who profess to like Theodore 
Dreiser and the earlier Sinclair Lewis ig- 
nore him. In a recent article in the Forum 
Professor George Whicher implies that 
Winther is a better novelist than Lewis. 
I believe that is true. At any rate it is 
with such writers as Dreiser and Lewis 
that he should be compared. 

Following the publication of the three 
Grimsen novels Sophus Winther brought 
out no more fiction for nearly a decade. 
This silence may not have been the result 
of disappointment over the reception of 
his work. He is a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, where he has 
taught English literature and composition 
most of his adult life. Despite the fact 
that so many contemporary literary fig- 
ures are professors, the American univer- 
sity of the present time is not a very fa- 
vorable place for the creative writer. 
Teaching loads have been increased dur- 
ing the decade just referred to, and extra- 
curricular duties have kept pace. Mean- 
while professorial salaries have lagged so 
far behind living costs that a large per- 
centage of teachers in the humanities have 
been forced to supplement their incomes 
by outside work. How many of these trib- 
ulations have beset Sophus Winther I do 
not know, but his fourth novel, Beyond 
the Garden Gate, which was published 
last year, bears some marks of having 
been written under pressure. 

Beyond the Garden Gate (the title is 
again symbolical, the gate being that of 
Eden or innocence) has a number of good 
things in it. The journey of the farm girl 
from her home to the county fair in search 
of her lover is a fine piece of sustained 
emotional prose. The girl’s father and 
mother are admirably conceived charac- 
ters; their behavior in the crisis is per- 
fectly motivated and credible. Such in- 
cidents as those of the coming of the 


whale, the defense by the prosecuting at- 
torney of a mare named Nellie, and the 
crusade of the fundamentalist clergyman 
against evil at the state university, are 
told with salty humor and trenchant sat- 
ire. It is noteworthy that the people in 
these portions of the story have the same 
earthy smell as the folk in the Grimsen 
trilogy. 

In contrast to them some of the other 
characters seem odorless. Moreover, the 
burden of the tale is not continuously sus- 
tained. The hero is caught in the net of 
life, even as the Grimsens were, but some 
doubt lingers as to the inevitability of his 
fate. Beyond the Garden Gate does not 
create in the non-determinist reader that 
suspension of disbelief which the Grim- 
sen trilogy achieves so successfully. If the 
novel represents a return to fiction after 
the interval of a decade, however, it 
should be treated as a new departure. 
Looked at in that light it is an earnest 
of better books to come. The admirers of 
Sophus Winther will hope devoutly that 
he has embarked upon a new series of 
stories. 

Admirers he has always had, and 
though the early novels have long been 
out of print and difficult to obtain, the 
number of those admirers seems to be 
growing. Last year the King of Denmark 
decorated him for his services during the 
days of the occupation. America might 
well bestow a similar honor upon him. We 
do not have a comparable medal, but I 
suggest that a one-volume edition of the 
Grimsen trilogy, which would make the 
work available to a wider audience, would 
fill the bill nicely. I cheerfully recom- 
mend the idea to Modern Library Giants 
or to any other publisher of masterpieces. 
I am sure that such an edition would gain 
for Sophus Winther a deserved reputation 
far beyond that which he now enjoys. 


Desmond Powell is professor of English at the University of Arizona 
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A REMARKABLE SPRING. 
The sun never shone 
more brightly in March 
and Hope was never 
greener. However, at 
the same time there 
was a strange uneasi- 
ness, an unexplainable 
feeling of 
ominous, which one 
could not describe. Czechoslovakia’s sad 
fate and the threats against Finland cast 
dark shadows over the eastern horizon. 
As usual when something of importance 
was hanging fire the Danes had difficulty 
in expressing their beliefs and their feel- 
ings. But this did not mean that they did 
not have beliefs, or that they did not feel. 
To the contrary. 


something 


THE QUARTER BEGAN without any par- 
ticular hope for a better future. Trade 
relations with England had not been 
straightened out. Everyone, except the 
Social Democrats, was uncertain regard- 
ing the government’s position relating to 
foreign politics. Yes, even the party fol- 
lowers were not any too certain, but they 
were trained and waited confidently. Now 
and then, when a Minister spoke, a word 
would fall regarding Denmark’s inde- 
pendence and preference for neutrality. 
Neutrality! The word no longer sounds 
good. What we wished was a clarified 
position. It was not enough to say that we 
wished to belong to a western or to an 
eastern block. 


On January 12, Peter Munch, who had 
been Denmark’s Foreign Minister for 
many years, died: an old, tired and disap- 
pointed man, whose policies during the 
years between wars left the country un- 
prepared for the chaos of April 9, 1940. 
Munch meant well, but such a thing as 
neutrality no longer existed. 


With the death of Munch, defeatism 
was buried. As the days passed and the 
light of spring shone through, the north- 
ern countries discovered their position, 
and Prime Minister Hans Hedtoft, Fi- 
nance Minister H. C. Hansen, and the 
usually cautious Foreign Minister Gustay 
Rasmussen made our position clear. We 
were Democratic—in the western mean- 
ing of the word. 

This was the Quarter’s outstanding 
event—a development which was hailed 
quietly but warmly by the Danes. Now 
there was harmony between the officials 
and actual Denmark. 


IN THE MEANTIME arrangements had 
been reached with England regarding a 
trade agreement. Discussions, on the 
whole, were blacked out, and it was 
thought that things were not going too 
well. National Bank Director Bramsnezs 
made a trip to London and spoke openly 
to Stafford Cripps. We obtained an ar- 
rangement for the delivery of bacon, 
butter, and eggs valued at 400 million 
crowns over a period of seven months. 
Shortly after this, trade agreements were 
made with well-stocked Belgium. This 
amounted to 240 million crowns worth. 
This was a step forward. 


But we waitep—and are still waiting 
for the Marshall Plan as the thing that 
will really put Europe, and with it Den- 
mark, on its feet. The Communists fumed 


but they were not in a position to convince 
anyone except their own adherents—and 
could barely convince them. Within the 
last few months it has become a disgrace 
to be a Communist in Denmark. The main 
reason for this 


are the rumors about 
secret military talks between Denmark 
and the western powers, which the Com- 
munist paper Land og Folk has brought 
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forth, and which has brought severe press 
attacks against Denmark from the Rus- 
sians. The government has, with a clear 
conscience, been able to reject these fool- 
ish claims, which among other things, in- 
cluded the establishment of American- 
English Air Bases on the islands in the 
Kattegat, and even brought smiles to the 
faces of Communists of long standing. 


Tue Roya Famity was, as usual, the 
center of attraction for the people’s in- 
terest. King Haakon of Norway and King 
Gustav of Sweden each visited Copen- 
hagen and were warmly received. Prince 
Oluf, son of Prince Harald, married 
Miss Dorrit Puggaard-Mgller, thereby 
renouncing his title, and became Count 
Rosenborg. Princess Anne travelled to 
Switzerland to meet and join her ex-king, 
after all of Denmark had gone through 
some anxious days while awaiting news 
concerning the young King’s fate. When 
he finally got by the Iron Curtain, the na- 
tion breathed easily again. There was also 
time to look after small problems. Min- 
ister of Education, Professor Hartvig 
Frisch, announced suddenly and to the 
general directors, that the use of small 
letters would be legalized. Now, no one 


knows whether he is coming or going. 
A single provincial newspaper immedi- 
ately took the initiative and abolished the 
capital letters for plain nouns, while the 


State Press experimented and bided its 
time. 


THE LACK OF LIVING QUARTERS in the 
city gave Housing Minister Kjerbol the 
idea of taxing superfluous rooms in large 
apartments and villas. The suggestion has 
not yet become a law, but in the future, 


anyone who has any extra room, will be 
required to rent it out or pay a fee if he 
wishes to keep such a room for private 
guests. It does not seem quite democratic 
to be able to “buy” such a privilege, be- 
cause, if rooms are eventually to be ra- 
tioned, then it must be arranged in such 
a way that the importance of the need 
for housing can be felt. But the sugges- 
tion can naturally still be changed. 

te 

' Bap news reached Denmark in the 
middle of February. Danish air traffic, 
which has usually been free from acci- 
dents, reported that on a flight to Zurich 
a plane had crashed in Germany and 
eleven people were killed. This tragic 
news came just at a time when a report 
was released to the effect that the three 
northern air traffic organizations had de- 
cided to work together under Scandi- 
navian Airlines Systems and were now 
ready to face international competition. 


THEN Easter APPROACHED. The Fi- 
nance Minister announced new taxes of 
200 million crowns, and the people 
gasped. But we hoped for the best, and 
during Easter we visited the zoo and ad- 
mired the new-born polar bear “Snow 
White” and spoke of the fact that no 
military leaves were being granted, and 
that the Communist papers said that it 
was because a Communist coup was ex- 
pected. As usual, the Danes were skepti- 
cal of these rumors but were willing to 
listen to them. “And why should the 
armed forces be reinforced during the 
holidays?” we asked ourselves, with the 
inner hope that there would not be any 
answer. 
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IcELAND is one of the 
sixteen countries tak- 
ing part in the Paris 
Conference about the 
European Reconstruc- 
tion Program or “Mar- 
shall Plan.” It does 
not wish to be a direct 
beneficiary, but wants 
ICELAND to cooperate as a food 
producer, and hopes to be able to obtain 
sorely needed machinery for its contribu- 
tions of food, as it is afraid all such ex- 
ports will be earmarked for the ERP. 
Iceland, as other European countries, 
is hamstrung by lack of dollars. The re- 
construction fund, which was set aside 
for the buying of ships and machinery, to 
replace those lost or worn out during the 
war, has now been used up. Owing to the 
small export to the United States, it will 
not be replenished easily, and such dollar 
funds will have to be earmarked for 
goods unobtainable elsewhere. 
The greatly increased prices after the 
war have meant the plan has had to be 
curtailed, but only a few projects are held 


up due to lack of dollar funds. 


In Fesruary the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, as well as the Ministers of Com- 
merce of the four Scandinavian Coun- 
tries met at Oslo to discuss the possibili- 
ties of a closer commercial cooperation 
between their countries. 

The practical working of this coopera- 
tion would be to aim at a customs union 
and work otherwise for a less restricted 
trade between them. It was agreed to 
appoint a permanent committee to study 
the matter. 

Because of the considerable distance 
between Iceland and the other Scandi- 
navian countries it has difficulties in or- 
ganizing production and trade as part 
of that of the other countries. 

The year 1947 saw a considerable de- 
flation in Iceland. The note circulation 
amounted to 166.7 million kronas in the 


beginning of the year, but at the end 
stood at 107.0 million kronas. 

The inflation is however still a great 
problem. The budget for 1948 is the high- 
est ever with revenues estimated at 220.5 
million kronas and expenditures at 221 
million kronas. The preliminary figures 
for the revenues and expenditure of 
1947 amounted to 232 million kronas. 


In December one of the epics of hu- 
manity was enacted to save the lives of 
the crew of a stranded British trawler: 
Dhoon. It went ashore on the western- 
most peninsula of Iceland, which is also 
one of the most inaccessible places of the 
country. The waves have undercut the 
mountains so that the coastline is formed 
by precipitous mountains with a sheer 
drop of 600-2000 feet. The beach is 
formed by the debris, consisting of enor- 
mous jagged boulders. The ship was 
wedged between two of these. At every 
wave the vessel could be expected to 
break in two. 

The distressed ship was located by a 
rescue vessel, which was unable to ap- 
proach it owing to skerries. It could how- 
ever advise a search party of farmers 
where it was to be found, for it was in- 
visible from land. When the farmers had 
fetched some ropes and lifesaving equip- 
ment, they could climb down to the tiny 
beach. From there they managed to shoot 
a rocket carrying a line to the ship, and 
the survivors among the crew could be 
hauled ashore. 

There were no farms near by and only 
a few in the nearest settlement. Food, 
clothes, and bedclothes of these were 
collected and sent down to the crew, and 
most of the men available climbed down 
in order to help the crew get up to a 
rocky ledge out of the reach of the waves. 
There they spent the night, rescuers as 
well as the rescued exhausted by the 
labors of the day. 

The following day the final phase of 
the rescue took place. The men below had 
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to be hauled up individually by those 
above, by sheer muscle strength, for 
neither pulleys nor other equipment could 
be used. By superhuman labor thirteen 
men were hauled from death’s door, 
where no rescue had appeared possible 
but for the unselfish labor of every man 
and woman of the nearest farms. 


AccorpiIne to The New York Times 
Iceland, with a total population of 127,- 
000 persons, has raised $400,000 for the 
United Nations Appeal for Children to 


Ringling Brothers 


Little Iceland has produced the world’s 

tallest man. This is Olaf K. Petursson, 8 

feet, 8 inches, touching the ceiling of his 
room in a New York hotel. 


aid the undernourished youngsters in 
war-devastated countries. The proceeds 
turned in from the Icelandic campaign, 
appeal officials estimated, shows that an 
average of three dollars was received 
from every man, woman, and child in the 
country. Besides the $400,000, the Ice- 
landers turned in five tons of clothing. 
All the proceeds will be used to buy 
salted meat, canned fish, cod liver oil, and 
other food supplies, which will be shipped 
directly to underfed children in Europe 
and Asia. 


WueEn O ar K. Perursson climbed out 
of a Constellation at LaGuardia Field 
recently to join the Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey Circus for its opening 
in New York City, he was a cramped and 
unhappy man. The “spacious” seats of 
the huge trans-Atlantic airliner were to 
his almost incredible proportions what a 
kiddy-car would be to a longshoreman. 
He stretched his 8 feet 8 inch frame in 
genuine relief as he hit terra firma, while 
a gaping throng quickly surrounded him 
to stare in amazement at this modern-age 
Colossus. 

The statistics on Olaf’s size are, if you 
compare them with your own, hardly be- 
lievable. His fist measures 17 inches 
around, his middle finger 4 and 14 inches. 
His shoulders are 65 inches at the nar- 
rowest part, and his feet are 16 inches 
long. For a man of 8 feet 8 inches height 
and 365 pounds weight, his neck is swan- 
like at a mere 19 inches. Unlike most 
giants of the circus and wrestling ring, 
Olaf is well-proportioned and agile. Nor 
is he mentally phlegmatic—he speaks 
German and Swedish fluently (aside from 
his own Icelandic) and in his spare mo- 
ments occupies himself diligently with 
an English-Icelandic dictionary and an 
English language primer. 
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FirstT-QUARTER POLITI- 
caL developments in 
Czechoslovakia 
touched off a sweeping 
reaction in Norway. 
No better proof of the 
hitherto close ties be- 
tween the two coun- 
oOewaer tries can be found than 
in the Fredrikstad ad- 
dress of Prime Minister Einar Gerhard- 
sen which followed the Communist coup 
by only a few hours. Sympathy for 
Czechoslovakia was combined with the 
Government’s first outright blast against 
the Norwegian Communist Party. “The 
threat to Norway and to the freedom and 
independence of the Norwegian people is 
the danger which the Communist Party 
represents at the present moment,” de- 
clared the Prime Minister. “Those who 
head the Communist Party in Norway 
today are Comminform communists. Like 
their fellow-workers in other lands, they 
are disciples of terror and dictatorship.” 
During the weeks following, anti-com- 
munist resolutions, demonstrations, mass 
resignations from the Norwegian Com- 
munist Party, and even the withdrawal 
of whole party locals, gave clear evidence 
of the impact of recent events on Nor- 
wegian internal politics. The Prime Min- 
ister’s statement indicated an irrevocable 
breach between the Norwegian com- 
munists and other Norwegian political 
parties. 

Earlier, in a detailed review of Nor- 
way’s participation under the Marshall 
Plan, Foreign Minister Halvard Lange 
stated, “As far as Norway is concerned, 
it is immediately clear that the whole of 
our foreign economy is oriented toward 
America and the other lands which par- 
ticipated in the Paris Conference to such 
a degree that on a completely economic 
basis we actually have no choice.” He 
continued to note, however, that “we are 
not thereby taking a stand as to political 
block formation.” Several days later dur- 


ing a press interview, he reiterated that 
Norway pending more definite proposals 
would take no stand on the Bevin Plan 
for a Western Union. At that time, he 
added that Norway’s Marshall Plan par- 
ticipation was not seen to endanger trade 
with eastern Europe. “On the contrary,” 
he said, “the Plan envisages increased 
trade between eastern and western Eu- 
rope.” Norwegian trade agreements with 
the Soviet Union and Poland have already 
been signed for 1948 deliveries, and hope 
was voiced that present Norwegian trade 
with Hungary, Jugoslavia, and other 
east-European lands would be expanded. 

Closer economic cooperation was 
among the subjects discussed by Nor- 
wegian, Danish, Swedish, and Icelandic 
Foreign Ministers and their respective 
Ministers of Commerce and Industry at 
an Oslo meeting on February 23. At that 
time’ it was agreed to set up a Northern 
Committee for Economic Cooperation 
which would meet in Copenhagen during 
early April. Investigation of a possible 
joint Scandinavian rate schedule—a pre- 
requisite for continued efforts toward a 
Northern Customs Union—and possible 
joint tariff reductions and limitation of 
quantitative trade restrictions were in- 
cluded on the agenda. 

On March 18, Prime Ministers of Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark met in Stock- 
holm where they took a solid stand against 
communist encroachment. Prime Min- 
ister Gerhardsen stated that, while Scan- 
dinavian communists were too weak to 
essay a coup or revolution, “there is rea- 
son to believe that they will use all their 
organizing force in a fight to undermine 
the economy of our countries.” Full sup- 
port was pledged for the anti-communist 
forces. 

According to the economic review pre- 
sented as part of the official State of 
the Kingdom Address before Parliament 
at its opening session on January 12, 
foreign trade values increased steadily 
throughout 1947, resulting in the highest 
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year-end figures in Norway’s history. In- 
cluding ship purchases, imports totalled 
3,800,000,000 Kr., with exports, includ- 
ing sale of ships and whale oil, totalling 
1,900,000,000 Kr. High prices aside, 
however, 1947 imports in terms of quan- 
tity (excluding ship purchases) were not 
as great as for 1938. The quantity of 
export too below 1938, with 
ores and furs showing slowest recovery. 
Low export figures for wood-pulp were 
due in part to the diversion of quantities 
of pulp to home paper production, result- 
ing in exports of finished paper consider- 
ably above 1938 figures. Exports of fish 
and fish products were also well above 


was 


pre-war. 

Looking ahead to 1948, however, Bank 
of Norway Director Gunnar Jahn pre- 
dicted on February 9 that even with pro- 
posed Marshall Plan aid, a 50 per cent 
cut in Norwegian dollar payments for 
imports and other purposes would be 
necessary. In a later report it was re- 
vealed that Norway’s average 1947 dollar 
income of twelve million per month has 
now dropped to eight million, with ex- 
port industries, and secondly shipping, 
responsible for the greatest decrease. 
Increasing foreign seller demands for 
payment in dollars plus a forced shift 
from chartering Norwegian ships in dol- 
lars to chartering in other exchange was 
noted during the first months of the quar- 
ter. Director Jahn stated that particu- 
larly during the first six months of 1948, 
dollar shortages would have to be met, 
by and large, through gold sales. 


FROM THE FJoRD VILLAGE of Vartdal 
came more encouraging news. There, city 
fathers decided to reverse the normal 
process by declaring that municipal taxes 
paid by Vartdal citizens who spent the 
war years aboard Norwegian merchant- 
men are to be returned as a gift from the 
city. The war-time sailors will be ex- 
tended a gift of thanks from their fel- 
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low-citizens in the form of a returned 
tax check. 

Fishermen at Haugesund have de- 
veloped a unique fishing apparatus in the 
form of a high-pressure suction hose. 
Early tests were so successful that the 
new equipment was installed aboard a 
large fishing boat for use on the banks 
where the herring mass in solid schools. 
The inventors point out that with the 
new system, fishing may be carried on 
direct from the mother ship, and at al- 
most any depth. It is also said to be well 
suited to loading and unloading fish. 

Year-end statistics showed that 161 
ships totalling 807,000 gross tons were 
added to the Norwegian merchant fleet 
during 1947. Thirty-six of these (42,500 
tons) were built in Norway, forty-two 
new-built vessels (178,000 tons) were 
delivered from abroad, and 180 used 
ships (579,000 tons) were purchased 
abroad during the year. Ship losses dur- 
ing the period totalled 40,000 tons with 
76 ships sold abroad. The 4,800,000 tons 
pre-war fleet, reduced to 2,700,000 tons 
by war losses, had risen to 3,936,000 
tons by the end of 1947. An overwhelming 
percentage of the 1947 additions (460,- 
000 tons) represents war-built American 
vessels, however, and is generally re- 
garded as mere stop-gap tonnage which 
must be replaced shortly by new vessels. 
Both the shorter life of these war-built 
ships plus the demand of Norwegian 
shipping’s clientele for specialized ves- 
sels to fit the particular trade, demand 
that Norway’s new building program be 
kept up to schedule. As of January _1, 
1948, ships building and on order totalled 
1,920,000 tons—1,625,000 tons building 
abroad. Continued deliveries of American 
steel to British and European yards will 
be necessary to break the bottle-neck 
which at present threatens to delay the 
Norwegian rebuilding program. 

NoRWAY’s MOST DARING THEATRICAL 
EXPERIMENT since the war was unveiled 
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for critics and first-nighters on March 
2 when Hans Jacob Nilsen, head of 
Det Norske Teatret and composer Har- 
ald Severud joined in a radically new 
presentation of the Ibsen classic ‘Peer 
Gynt.” Both dialogue and music were 
new. The original text had been trans- 
lated to neo-Norwegian by Philologist 
Henrik Rytter, while the Severud score 
was written expressly for the new presen- 
tation. Oslo critics generally agreed on the 
success of this much-discussed departure 
from the classic Ibsen-Grieg combination. 
Most of them agreed that Severud’s 
lighter supporting music lent emphasis to 
the drama itself, and that the audience 
adapted itself amazingly well to a “Peer 
Gynt” divorced from the familiar Grieg 
melodies. 


Earier, on February 5, King Haakon, 
the Royal Family, and members of the 
famed Rjukan sabotage group were 
among first-nighters attending the world 
premiere of the Norwegian-French docu- 
mentary film “Heavy Water.” Filmed at 
the site of the sabotage action at Rjukan, 
the film has been several years in produc- 
tion and represents a monumental reen- 
actment of the feat which saved the 
atomic bomb for the Allies. In the interest 
of international distribution, the dialogue 
has been prepared in Norwegian, Eng- 
lish, French, and German. 

Official opening of the University of 
Oslo’s new American Institute on Jan- 
uary 28 was marked by brief ceremonies 
with University President Otto Lous 
Mohr and Professor Sigmund Skard pre- 
siding. It was Professor Skard who was 
primarily responsible for disposition of 
the $33,000 Rockefeller Foundation grant, 
a part of which has gone for the pur- 
chase of some three thousand volumes for 
the new Institute Library. In the two new 
reading rooms may be found a selection 
of up-to-date American periodicals, ref- 
erence works, literary classics, books on 
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social problems,—in all, an outstanding 
foundation selection for what will be a 
fast-growing branch of the University. 

News of another educational departure 
came from the high seas. Since early 
spring, the crews of five tankers of the 
Leif Hoegh Line have each included a 
university graduate who has gone to sea 
with a purpose. The young men signed 
aboard as “able-bodied seamen” and are 
instructing their fellow crew-members in 
English, Spanish, and other subjects dur- 
ing off-hours. Fredrik Haslund of the 
Norwegian Government’s Merchant Ma- 
rine Welfare Office has indicated that 
success of the tanker experiments will 
lead to a broad expansion of the off-time 
study plan. Tankers were chosen for the 
first try because their voyages are long, 
the crews are isolated for long periods, 
and quick loading gives them little time 
in port. 


IN AN EARLY JANUARY REVIEW of the 
building material situation, the Nor- 
wegian Housing Directorate indicated 
a temporary cut in building permits to 
hasten completion of projects now under 
way. Cement and bricks are again avail- 
able, though lumber will be in short sup- 
ply for the first six months of 1948. 
Structural steel is becoming more plenti- 
ful, as is window glass. Issuance of new 
building permits will depend on the pro- 
duction of short building items, as well 
as progress on projects already author- 
ized. 

“Give a Day,” the Norwegian version 
of the U.N. International Appeal for 
Children, took a variety of forms in Oslo 
on March 1. Over six thousand students 
offered their services to shovel snow, 
clean cellars or attics, or do any odd jobs 
for which the housewife was willing to 
pay ten kroner ($2.00) for six hours 
work. At the end of the day they turned 
in a total of $75,000 Kr. ($15,000). 
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A sTRONG SCANDINA- 

VIAN MANIFESTATION 

AGAINST COMMUNISM 

took place in Stock- 

holm March 18, when 

the Prime Ministers of 

Sweden, Norway, and 

® Denmark spoke at a 

Sy Se mass meeting in the 
Concert House in their 

capacity as leaders of the Social-Demo- 
cratic parties in their respective coun- 
tries. “The recent events in Czechoslo- 
vakia,’ said Sweden’s Premier, Tage 
Erlander, “have unmasked the Commu- 
nists and shown us what they are really 
like. There is no reason any longer to 
harbor doubts as to where Communism 
stands. It has placed itself outside demo- 
cratic society. The fight against Commu- 
nism must now be sharpened, but it will 
be carried on with democratic means. 


The fight against the Swedish Commu- 
nists,” he added, “will be a part of our 
task of guarding Sweden’s liberty and 


independence.” 

Every workman in Scandinavia must 
know by now that a Communistic dicta- 
torship will mean that labor, too, will 
lose its freedom, said Einar Gerhardsen, 
Norwegian Prime Minister, while the 
Danish Premier, Hans Hedtoft, empha- 
sized that there are today in the world 
two forces—one which tries to create 
stability and peace by means of coopera- 
tion and reconstruction, and on the other 
side the Communists, who are doing their 
utmost to stir up social unrest and block 
a peaceful progress. 

The Liberal paper, Stockholms-Tid- 
ningen, in a recent editorial declared: 
“It is important that we do not instill 
the misunderstanding that we wish to 
regard ourselves as neutrals in the widest 
sense of the word, when it comes to help- 
ing prevent the Asiatic totalitarianism 
from conquering Europe.” 


SWEDEN HAs 1,018 MILLIONAIRES—in 
Swedish kronor. Of these, 366, or some- 
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what over one-third, live in Stockholm. 
However, of the combined fortune of the 
Swedish people, only eleven percent is 
found in the capital. The average income 
in Stockholm in 1947 was 6,875 kronor, 
which is about twelve percent higher than 
in 1946, 


A PARCEL OF RADIOACTIVE ISOTOPES 
recently reached Stockholm by air from 
New York. It came from the atomic plant 
at Oak Ridge and will be used in medical 
and biological research at various Swed- 
ish universities and colleges. At the same 
time another batch was sent via the M. S. 
“Gripsholm” of the Swedish American 
Line. 


SwepEn’s Foreign Murnister, Osten 
Undén, was among the delegates attend- 
ing the opening of the second meeting of 
the sixteen-power European conference. 
The other Swedish representatives at the 
meeting were Karl Ivan Westman, Am- 
bassador to France, and Minister Dag 
Hammarskjéld, financial adviser of the 
Swedish Foreign Office. Mr. Hammar- 
skjéld also serves as chairman of a 
special Swedish committee, appointed by 
the Foreign Minister to coordinate all 
research and planning activities in Stock- 
holm in regard to the European Recon- 
struction Plan. Other members of the 
committee are representatives of the 
Food, Trade, Industry, and Fuel Com- 
missions, and Finance and Foreign De- 
partments. 

“Friendship between Sweden and Den- 
mark is stronger than ever before,” said 
King Frederik of Denmark in a speech 
welcoming King Gustaf to the Danish 
capital. He added that on this founda- 
tion the intimate cooperation between 
the two nations should be further 
strengthened, in the service of recon- 
struction and peace. King Gustaf said, 
in part, that the experience of a long life 
had convinced him that, especially in 
times like the present, there is no greater 
and more important task than that of 
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promoting understanding and _ peace 
among the peoples of the world. It was 
in connection with his trip to the French 
Riviera, which began March 8, that King 
Gustaf made a stop-over in Copenhagen 
as the guest of King Frederik IX and 
Queen Ingrid. At his arrival in the Dan- 
ish capital he was enthusiastically greeted 
by the population. On the evening of 
March 9 a gala banquet was given at the 
Amalienborg Palace, during which large 
crowds gathered outside. King Gustaf 
and the Danish royal couple acknowl- 
edged the tribute by appearing at a win- 
dow. The speeches of the two monarchs 
were carried all over Scandinavia by 
radio. 


IN CONNECTION wiTtH the Swedish 
campaign to collect money for the benefit 
of Europe’s needy children, Crown Prin- 
ces; Louise recently sent out a personal 
appeal over the Swedish radio. Seldom 
appearing publicly as a speaker, she 
urged especially the Swedish mothers to 
help alleviate the want among the fifty 
to sixty million children in Europe alone 
who are suffering from lack of clothing 
and food. “It is not too much to say that 
the United Nations’ world campaign for 
the children, of which the Swedish Euro- 


pean aid is a part, will be of decisive 


importance for our continent, if not in- 
deed for the future of the whole world,” 
she said. This appeal was followed by a 
canvassing by 8,000 school children un- 
der the direction of 250 Boy Scout 
leaders who went from house to house 
collecting money. Similar collections were 
also made in other parts of the country, 
and many industries worked overtime 
for the benefit of the campaign. Mer- 
chants and businessmen set aside five 
percent of one day’s proceeds, and re- 
ported that the rush to buy was almost 
as great as before Christmas. Many res- 
taurants, too, gave five percent of one 
day’s receipts. 


ExPERIMENTs which may revolutionize 
telephony are being carried on by the 
Swedish L. M. Ericsson Telephone Com- 
pany. It concerns tests with directional 
ultra-short radio waves. Trial transmis- 
sions are being exchanged between Stock- 
holm and the nearby city of Sédertilje. 
If successful, they may make it possible 
to produce a greater number of telephone 
connections at once. Hitherto only some 
twenty simultaneous connections can be 
put through, but a hundred or more is 
believed not impossible. The experiments 
may also be of great importance in the 
development of television. 


SUCCEEDING THE LATE Pror. HENRIK 
Scutick as a member of the Swedish 
Academy has been named Henry S. Ny- 
berg, professor of semitic languages at 
Upsala University. Known as Sweden’s 
most prominent Orientalist, he was born 
in 1889 and assumed his present post 
with the university in 1931. 


Tue Foreign Ministers and the Min- 
isters of Commerce of Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, and Iceland met in Oslo Feb- 
ruary 23-24. They agreed that a success- 
ful realization of the Marshall Plan will 
be of decisive importance for the recon- 
struction of Europe, and they also held 
the same views on the problems the plan 
aims to solve. The Ministers of the four 
countries also agreed that a joint Scandi- 
navian committee for economic coopera- 
tion, which was proposed at the confer- 
ence of the Foreign Ministers in 
Copenhagen, August 27-28, 1947, should 
be set up immediately. This committee, 
in the first place, should consider the 
possibility of introducing a joint Scandi- 
navian tariff, as a basis for continued 
endeavors to arrive at a Scandinavian 
customs union. 


SWEDEN’s CONTRIBUTION to the needy 
in Europe’s war-ravaged countries 
amounted in 1947 to 114 million kronor, 
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according to statistics released by the 
Swedish Red Cross. Of this sum, the 
Government contributed fifty million 
kronor. Gifts in cash amounted to fifty- 
nine million kronor, while in natura 
donations were worth fifty-five million 
kronor. 


THE FASTEST FLIGHT officially recorded 
in Scandinavia was made recently by 
Major Sven Hedberg of the Swedish 
Air Corps Vampire Wing, who flew 525 
miles in seventy minutes. His average 
speed was 445 miles an hour and his 
average height was 20,000 feet. 


THE sALE OF GERMAN ASSETS in Swe- 
den, confiscated by the Swedish Govern- 
ment, has so far yielded 215 million 
kronor. The total sum is expected to reach 
$70 million kronor. In addition to the 
big industrial concerns, which maintained 
offices in Sweden, German assets have 
been unearthed in many different guises 
and places. Secret safe-deposit boxes, 
rented by Germans, have brought to 
light small fortunes in jewels, bank 
notes, and stock certificates. In one was 
found 40,000 Russian rubles, dating from 
the Czarist regime, which had been de- 
posited by a German. 

AFTER 


EXCEPTIONALLY 


HARD and 


drawn-out negotiations, an agreement 
was reached February 17 between work- 
ers and employers in the metal working 


industries. A total of some 120,000 
workers all over the country were af- 
fected. In Stockholm and Gothenburg 
the majority of the union workers voted 
against the final suggestion of the media- 
tion commission, but these negative votes 
were outweighed by affirmative ones in 
other parts of Sweden. Almost simul- 
taneously an agreement was also signed 
in the textile and cloak and suit business, 
affecting 65,000 workers. Other indus- 
tries in which new collective bargaining 
agreements were also signed were the 
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saw, pulp, and paper mills, which employ 
in all 45,000 workers. 


GASOLINE RATIONING was introduced in 
Sweden in the early spring, the volun- 
tary saving campaign having failed com- 
pletely. In order to prevent profiteering 
and hoarding while the authorities made 
the necessary rationing arrangements, a 
Government embargo was placed on gaso- 
line in February when retailers limited 
sales to the capacity of the vehicle’s tank. 
The consumer now receives a certain 
basic quota; those who can legitimately 
claim the need for more will get an extra 
ration. In 1947 the Swedish consumption 
of gasoline rose to 925,000 cubic meters, 
against 700,000 cubic meters in 1939. In 
1946 the consumption amounted to 650,- 
000 cubic meters; for the current year’s 
import need, foreign exchange has been 
reserved for an equal quantity. 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made in Febru- 
ary in Stockholm regarding negotiations 
between the two Swedish commercial 
airlines, the Aerotransport Company 
(ABA) and the Swedish Intercontinental 
Airlines (SILA), the Norwegian Air- 
lines and the Danish Airlines, aimed at a 
closer cooperation on routes other than 
those operated by the Scandinavian Air- 
lines System to North and South Amer- 
ica. Each company will retain its inde- 
pendence, but joint services will be oper- 
ated in accordance with an agreed traffic 
plan. The purpose of this is to effect a 
more economical use of the different com- 
panies’ aircraft. At the same time it will 
enable the airlines, by establishing joint 
air routes, to offer a more smoothly run- 
ning service to travelers within, to, and 
from the three Scandinavian countries. 


THE NUMBER OF Cases of epidemic 
diseases in Sweden has been quite low for 
several years. In 1947 there was a 
further decline. Registered cases of diph- 
theria and infantile paralysis—the two 
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most dangerous of the infectious diseases 
—were 14,442, against 14,659 in 1946, 
which is about one-half of the average 
annual number for the ten-year period 
1936-1945. There were 11,205 cases of 
scarlet fever reported, which is also 
about one-half of the average figure for 
the above period. 


Prince EvGen, youngest brother of 
King Gustaf, who died August 17 last, 
left an estate valued at almost eight mil- 
lion kronor, or more than $2,000,000. 
The Prince was internationally known 
as a landscape painter. 


SwWEDEN’s YOUNGEsT Bisnop, forty-six 
year old Gunnar Hultgren, has been or- 
dained in Upsala Cathedral. The colorful 
ceremony was presided over by the Right 
Rev. Erling Eidem, Archbishop of Swe- 
den, and nine Bishops. The Rev. Hult- 
gren’s See is that of Visby, capital of the 
Swedish island of Gotland, in the Baltic. 


For THE FORTY-FIRST TIME, eighty-nine 
year old King Gustaf formally opened 
the Riksdag on January 12. “The inter- 
national situation,” he said in his tradi- 
tional speech from the throne, “is charac- 
terized by the severe disturbances in the 
economic intercourse between other na- 
tions and their strong political opposition 
to each other. Recovery after World War 
II has proceeded slower than we had 
reason to believe, and this has caused con- 
siderable difficulties for our country too.” 
He therefore proposed to the Riksdag a 
strict limitation on the investment of 
capital and higher taxes on unessential 
goods, such as gasoline, movie tickets, 
tobacco, liquor, chocolate, and’ lottery 
tickets. In closing he urged the people to 
work together in a joint effort to over- 
come the obstacles now in the way of 
future improvement. For the budget year 
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July 1, 1948-June 30, 1949, Government 
income was estimated at $1,325,000,000 
and expenses at $1,175,000,000. The sur- 
plus of $150,000,000 is expected to come 
chiefly from new taxes on luxuries. The 
proposed budget was the highest for any 
previous peacetime year. 


AFTER HAVING BEEN RECEIVED in pri- 
vate audiences by King Frederik IX of 
Denmark, in Copenhagen, and King 
Haakon VII of Norway, in Oslo, Gover- 
nor Luther W. Youngdahl, of Minnesota, 
arrived in Stockholm January 11. The 
following day he attended the formal 
opening of the Riksdag, after which he 
received from Foreign Minister Osten 
Undén the Grand Cross of the Swedish 
Royal Order of the North Star, with the 
rank of Commander. In the afternoon, 
both Governor and Mrs. Youngdahl] were 
entertained at tea in the Royal Palace 
by Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf and 
Crown Princess Louise. In the evening 
the International Club gave a dinner for 
the visitors. On the 13th the Governor 
and his wife went to Upsala, where they 
met Archbishop Erling Eidem. Two days 
later the Governor held a reception at 
the City Hall for those Stockholmers 
who have relatives in Minnesota. 


AT THE BEGINNING of this year, 
Greater Stockholm, including the sur- 
rounding garden cities, had a population 
of 895,000, an increase of 22,500 over a 
year before. The city proper had 703,000 
inhabitants. The population of Gothen- 
burg grew last year by 12,000 to 337,000, 
and that of Malmé by 5,000 to 181,000. 
Of Sweden’s 128 cities, eleven, including 
the above-mentioned three largest, have 
over 50,000 inhabitants each. The urban 
population now totals 3,055,000, which 
means that forty-three percent of Swe- 
den’s not quite seven million inhabitants 
live in cities. 
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The Scandinavian Gold Medal of students between the United States 


— Se ee oe and the Scandinavian nations. Mr. Hov- 
Scandinavian Foundation “for services gaard was called “a distinguished ee of 
es Aisstlon aed Gowndinevia” was pre- Denmark, an equally distinguished citizen 
sented on April 6 to William Hovgaard. of the United States, a great humanitar- 
Oe te Me teed cael. Me Call ian.” He recently celebrated his ninetieth 
Medal 1946 was voted to Crown Princess birthday. His memoranda of acceptance 
will be published in a subsequent issue 


Martha of Norway. Presentation to Pro- 
. of the REview. 


fessor Hovgaard was made, on behalf 
of the Trustees, by President Lithgow 
Osborne, President-Emeritus Henry 
Goddard Leach, and Treasurer Hans Hon. Lithgow Osborne, President of 
Christian Sonne. In the addresses of the Foundation, addressed The New 
presentation the services of Captain Hov- York Herald Tribune Forum for four 


Trustees 


gaard as naval architect in two world 
wars for democracy were recognized, 
as well as his authoritative work The 
Voyages of the Norsemen to America 
and his definitive monograph on world 
organization The United World, and par- 
ticularly his work for international 
understanding as Charter Trustee (1911) 
of the Foundation, promoter of the Den- 
mark America Fund (1913) and chair- 
man for many years of our interchange 


thousand high school students at The 
Waldorf Astoria on March 7. He reviewed 
the sameness as well as the differences of 
the Scandinavian nations and explained 
how rationally they have assimilated the 
progressive socialistic experiments into 
the practice of individualistic democracy. 
This address was both hroadcasted and 
televised. In the audience were eighteen 
students from Scandinavia sponsored by 
the Foundation. 
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American Fellows 1948-1949 


The Fellowship Jury of The Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation, who nomi- 
nate Fellows and stipends for study in 
Scandinavia, at their meeting in New 
York made the awards below. The mem- 
bers of the Jury are: Conrad Bergendoft 
(President Augustana College), Edwin 
Burdell (Director Cooper Union), Elea- 
nor Coit (Director American Labor Edu- 
cation Service), James Creese (President 
Drexel Institute), Axel Ekwall (Techni- 
cal Adviser Embassy of Sweden), Angus 
M. Frantz (Neurological Institute of 
New York), Walter Galenson (Assistant 
Professor of Economics Harvard Uni- 
versity), Bryn J. Hovde (President New 
School for Social Research), William 
Hovgaard (Professor Emeritus Naval 
Construction M.I.T., Author of The 
United World 1944), Holger Lundbergh 
(The American-Swedish News Ex- 
change), Per G. Stensland (Instructor 
in Swedish Columbia University), 
Haakon Styri (Director of Research 
SKF Industries), Harold Clayton Urey 
(Director Institute for Nuclear Studies 
University of Chicago), Donald D. Van 
Slyke (Hospital of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute), John B. C. Watkins (First Secre- 
tary Canadian Department of External 
Affairs), Harald M. Westergaard (Pro- 
fessor Graduate School of Engineering 
Harvard University), Laurin Zilliacus 
(Professor Teachers College Columbia 
University). 

There were 96 applicants from 64 uni- 
versities and colleges. The most popular 
subjects were social studies, 10; history, 
literature, economics and political science, 
9 each; art, 8; chemistry, 5; theology, 5. 


To Denmark 


The Carol and Hans Christian Sonne 
Fellowship 


Erik KaurrManN BonpE—$500.00 to 
study plant physiology in Denmark. Age 
25; Unmarried; University of Colorado, 
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B.A. magna cum laude 1947; M.A. 1948; 
graduate assistant at University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colorado. 


To Norway 
The New York Chapter Fellowship 
Sonya Lorrness—$1500 to study 
Norwegian decorative art in Norway. 
Age 29; Unmarried; Pasadena Junior 
College, 1 year; College of Puget Sound, 
B.A. 1941; Frank S. Baker literary 


- award for full-length novel 1941; writer; 


living in Corte Madera, California. 


The Frederic Schaefer Fellowship 

Orro Vik R¢nNINGEN—$1000 to 
study Norwegian international relations 
since 1900 in Norway. Age 26; Unmar- 
ried; St. Olaf College, A.B. 1946 ; George 
Washington University, A.M. 1947; stu- 
dent at George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Carol and Hans Christian Sonne 
Fellowship 


Lawrence MELVIN SomMMERs—$1500 
to study the recent trends in the fishing 
industry of Norway as exemplified by 
the county of Mgre in Norway. Age 28; 
Married; University of Wisconsin, B.S. 
1942; University of Wisconsin, Ph.M. 
1946; at present studying for Ph.D. at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIli- 
nois. 


To Sweden 

The John G. Bergquist Fellowship 

James C. Virucci—$2000 to study ac- 
tion of enzymes in isolated state or living 
cell systems in Sweden. Age 29; Unmar- 
ried; Fordham College, B.S. 1940; Ford- 
ham University, M.S. 1942; Ph.D. 1948; 
at present doing research at Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


The King Gustav V Fellowships 
Rutu Mape.ine Ertanpson—$2000 


to study Swedish libraries as sources of 
information and education in Sweden. 
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Age 40; Unmarried; Knox College, A.B. 
magna cum laude 1928; University of 
Illinois Library School, B.S. in Library 
Science with high honors 1937; Univer- 
sity of Illinois Graduate School, M.S. 
1943; courses in Swedish language and 
literature at Columbia University and in 
adult education and action at Teachers 
College, Columbia; Assistant librarian 
(chief reference librarian), Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn, New York. 


Epirxa Hitma Firoyp—$2000 for the 
study of the international factors affect- 
ing the Swedish domestic economy in 
Sweden. Age 25; Unmarried; University 
of Washington, B.A. 1944; Radcliffe Col- 
lege, M.A. 1946; at present working for 
Ph.D. at Harvard University. ° 


Cepric DunBar Jackson—$2000 to 
study the philosophy of Axel Hagerstrom 
in Sweden. Age 26; Unmarried ; Southern 
University, 1 year; University of Colo- 
rado, 1 year; San Francisco State Col- 
lege, 1 semester; New York University, 
B.A. 1946; Columbia University, M.A. 
to be received in June 1948; student and 
reader in the Philosophy Department of 
Columbia University. 


Henry Witi1am Stone—$2000 to 
study the development of the cooperative 
housing programs from the standpoint of 
design and relation to city planning in 
Sweden. Age 29; Unmarried; University 
of Minnesota, Bachelor of Architecture 
with distinction 1944; Harvard Univer- 
sity, Master of Architecture to be con- 
ferred June 1948. 


The A. E. Paulson-Robert Woods Bliss 
Fellowship 

Rosert Pickens MarsHatt—$1500 
to study socialized medicine in Sweden. 
Age 28; Unmarried; Duke University, 
A.B. 1942; Duke University School of 
Medicine, M.D. 1947; completing intern- 


ship at Doctors Hospital, Washington, 
D.C. 


Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen 


The Crown Prince -presided over the 
meeting of Sweden-America Foundation 
that awarded twenty-seven Fellowships 
for 1948-1949 with stipends for study in 
the United States. The total amount of 
stipends exceeded $30,000.00. 

The coveted Zorn Fellowship, founded 
by the artist Anders Zorn in 1919, went 
to Docent Sven B. Jansson, who will 
study alleged runic inscriptions and other 
remains of the Norse discovery of Amer- 
ica. The J. S. Edstrém Fellowship was 
awarded to Licentiate Hakan Térnebohm 
for the study of theoretical philosophy. 
The J. P. Seeburg Fellow is Docent 
Anders Reiz in astronomy. Kooperativa 
gave two Fellowships: to Lars Persson 
in journalism and Arne Melander in 
agriculture. Two Asea Fellowships went 
to Einar Peterson (television), and Karl- 
Birger Persson (physics). Other Fellows, 
with stipends contributed by Swedish 
banks and industries, are Olle Rimer (in- 
dustrial economy), Ake Hultkrantz 
(Shoshoni Indians), Gerhard Larsson 
(agriculture), Anne-Marie Lindahl 
(American language and _ literature), 
Anna Lisa Janson (American history in- 
struction), Anders Ostlind (economics), 
Birgit Rosengren (home science), Carl- 
Eric Holmquist (labor relations), Barbro 
Rengman (physiology), Klas-Bertil Au- 
gustinsson (biochemistry), Sven Holm- 
strém (agriculture), Bertil Hultén 
(regional planning), Karl-Gerhard 
Herngqvist (acoustics), Karl Erik Hilfing 
(rolling materials), Allan Norré (metal- 
lurgy), Lennart Rosendahl (cellulose), 
Erik Svenke (metallurgy), Ludvig 
Sterky (organic chemistry), Nils Holm- 
qvist (architecture), and Stig Anvill 
(transformers). 


Former American Fellows 


The alumni of The American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation during the past forty 
years have, by and large, made good 
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careers. There is not a single record of 
failure. This is a tribute to the efficiency 
of our jurors at home and abroad who 
have screened and selected them. In Swe- 
den, for example, the jury is made up of 
specialists in various fields, and the 
Crown Prince presides over the final 
appointment meeting of The Sweden- 
America Foundation. 


Joun H. Atuison, Fellow to Sweden 
1923-1924, Professor of Forestry in the 
University of Minnesota, is working on 
tax forfeiture of second-growth forest 
lands in Northeast Minnesota and on the 
utilization and management of such 
lands. These tax forfeited lands cover 
over four million acres—an area bigger 
than the state of Connecticut. 


Mary K. Buioerges, Fellow to Scandi- 
navia 1947-1948, is Director of Nutrition 
in the Hospital for Joint Diseases in 
New York City. She is writing articles 
and making public addresses about the 
superior dietetics and home economics of 
the Northern nations. 


Axe. Brett, Fellow to Sweden 1914- 
1915, is head of the Department of Phil- 
osophy and Psychology in the University 
of Tennessee. 


Marie-Louise THaxtTer of Portland, 
Maine, Fellow to Norway 1945-1946, our 
first Fellow to Norway after the Libera- 
tion, is now Mrs. Paul Dietrichson. She 
met her future husband in Norway, where 
she plans to return to live. He is at pres- 
ent studying at the Yale Divinity School, 
while Mrs. Dietrichson is a student in the 
Yale Drama School. 


RosBert Sittiman HIiyer, Fellow to 
Denmark 1920-1921, joint translator of 
A Book of Danish Verse, has retired from 
his chair at Harvard, to an active urban 
life of writing, lecturing, and sailing. 
His books of poetry and incidental poems 
in many publications continue to affirm 
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the so-called “classical” tradition of 


American verse. 


Rateu T. Hoitman, Fellow to Sweden 
1947-1948, is Associate Professor of Bio- 
chemistry and Nutrition at the Agricul- 
tural and Military College of Texas, 
where he is continuing his research in the 
chemistry and physiology of fats. 


Jess Hamitton Jackson, Fellow to 
Denmark 1926-1927, is head of the Eng- 
lish Department in the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, and national treasurer of 
the College English Association. He 
writes that his keenest interest at present 
is saving the civilization of the Scandi- 
navian countries from Russia. 


Grorce AuBert Luano, Fellow to 
Sweden 1946-1947, is Research Assistant 
in Botany at Washington University in 
St. Louis. His article “Economic Uses of 
Lichens” appears in the spring issue of 
Economic Botany. 


Forpe A. McIver, Fellow to Sweden 
1946-1947, is helping to organize the new 
Cancer Department at the Medical Col- 
lege of South Carolina. His correspond- 
ence is spiced with healthy nostalgia for 
Sweden for its smiling hospitality, its 
clean hospitals, its keen physicians. Un- 
forgettable was the skiing excursion of 
Dr. and Mrs. McIver to Are, with the 
evenings around the open fire in the lodge 
and the dancing and singing. In honor of 
their guests from “The South,” their gay 
Swedish hosts added a Confederate: flag 
to those from Britain, Turkey, and India! 
No wonder that the good MclIvers are 
sometimes homesick for their year in the 
Scandinavian North, like most of our 
American Fellows in after life! 


Gunnar J. Mami, Fellow to Scandi- 
navia 1923-1934, is Director of Music at 
Pacific Luther College. He has conducted 
several tours of choirs along the Pacific 
littoral. 
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Perry H. Merri.u, Fellow to Sweden 
1920-1921, is State Forester of Vermont. 


Howarp A. Rosrnson, Fellow to Swe- 
den 1935-1936, is manager of Physical 
Research in the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany and Adjunct Professor of Physics 
in Franklin and Marshall College, where 
he teaches Spectroscopy and Quantum 
Mechanics. This spring he edited a book 
High-Polymer Physics for the American 
Institute of Physics. 


Roy M. Tot.erson, Fellow to Norway 
1946-1947, is Instructor in Economics in 
Concordia College. 


Former Fellows 


Dr. Sven Liljeblad, Zorn Fellow from 
Sweden 1939-1940, has been awarded a 
grant-in-aid by the Viking Fund of New 
York to continue and finish his studies of 
the Bannack and Shoshoni languages in 
Idaho. In 1940 he studied under Profes- 
sor Stith Thompson at Indiana Univer- 
sity and at the University of California 
and spent several months with the In- 
dians at Fort Worth Indian Reservation 
in Idaho. In 1941 he lectured at various 
universities under the auspices of The 
Foundation. In 1942 and 1943 he con- 
tinued his field work in Idaho collecting 
material for a grammar-reader-lexicon. 
In 1944 he was Professor of Indiana 
University, where he taught Swedish, 
Russian, and Finnish in the East-Euro- 
pean division of the Army Area. From 
November 1944 until February 1, 1948 
he conducted the Swedish instruction at 
Harvard University as Research Fellow. 
At Harvard he has been succeeded by 
Sven Linnér, Magister of Uppsala Uni- 


versity. 


Dr. Hetee Koxeritz, Fellow from 
Sweden, 1939-1940, now Professor of 
English in Yale University, continues his 
prolific production of papers in the fields 
of English and other languages. In 
Svensk Tidskrift, 1947, in an article en- 
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titled Var Official Engelska, he ridicules 
the English in recent standard works 
about Sweden published in English in 
Sweden. In order to be effective as im- 
plements of international education such 
documents, as well as public addresses, 
ought to be edited by experts in English 
style. His article The Wyf of Bathe and 
al hire Secte (Philological Quarterly, 
April 1947) takes exception to the the- 
ories of the late Professor Kittredge. 
Five Shakespeare Notes was his contri- 
bution to Review of English Studies (Ox- 
ford, October 1947). Dr. Kékeritz has 
signed a contract to prepare a definitive 
history of the English language with re- 
sponsible publishing houses in England 
and the United States. 


Ernst Antevs, Fellow from Sweden 
1920-1921, is Research Associate in Gla- 
cial Geology at the Chicago Natural His- 
tory Museum. 


Frankun D. Scott, American Fellow 
to Sweden, 1930-1932, is spending eight 
months in Scandinavia gathering ma- 
terial for a book on “The United States 
and Scandinavia.” This will be one of a 
series of twenty-five volumes to be pub- 
lished by Harvard University Press and 
edited by Sumner Welles treating the re- 
lations between the United States and the 
rest of the world. Dr. Scott, who is Pro- 
fessor of History in Northwestern Uni- 
versity, is author of a book on the first 
Bernadotte king of Sweden. He will also 
write “A History of Sweden” for the 
Foundation. 


Ricuarp BeckMAN VowLeEs, American 
Fellow to Sweden, 1939-1940, has con- 
tributed a translation of Martinson’s 
poem Efter to the Review. Mr. Vowles 
received a B.S. degree from Davidson 
College, North Carolina, where he was a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa. In 1939 he 
was awarded the John Motley Morehead 
Fellowship in biochemistry by The Amer- 
ican-Scandinavian Foundation. At the 
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Biochemiska Institut in Stockholm, Mr. 
Vowles studied under the direction of 
Hans von Euler, Nobel prize winner. 
While in Stockholm, he spoke before a 
Swedish scientific society and produced 
an original skit with American students 
which took the Swedish American Club 
by storm. After serving as a supervisor in 
an American TNT plant, Mr. Vowles re- 
turned to war-surrounded Sweden, where 
he received a State Department appoint- 
ment as Vice Consul at Géteborg for the 
duration of the war. Mr. Vowles is pres- 
ently writing a dissertation for a Ph.D. 
in English Literature at Yale University. 


Remar SrtockrretTu, Fellow from 
Norway 1946-1947 received his M.S. in 
Business Administration from Syracuse 
University in February 1948. Since then 
he has been a trainee at Scandinavian 
Airlines, and returned to Norway on 


April 5. 


Boston Chapter 


October 21, 1947: Special meeting in 
conjunction with 1947 Nobel Prize Din- 
ner in New York. This took the form of 


a smoérgisbord supper at Ola’s Norwe- 
gian Restaurant in Boston. A short biog- 
raphy of Alfred Nobel was given by 
Mrs. Lila Newdick, our president. All 
present participated in a quiz program 
on Scandinavian topics of interest. 
October 31: Mr. Maurice P. Dunlap 
(former Consul to the 
countries) gave an interesting lecture 
accompanied by slides of the Vikings in 
America; rock writing and what it tells of 
early art and culture in the North. 
November 28: Speaker: Mrs. Mildred 
Buchanan Flagg (lecturer and. writer 
and President of Boston Author’s Club), 
Subject: Celebrity Chatalogues. Mrs. 
Flagg also made an appeal for books for 
Northern Norway. Music was supplied 
by Mrs. Celestine Powers-Wihlborg, vio- 
linist, accompanied by Miss Agnes Olson. 
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December 26: Christmas Party. In the 
face of one of this season’s worst snow 
storms, a small but enthusiastic group 
enjoyed an informal party at Phillips 
Brooks House. Mrs. Lila Newdick de- 
lighted all present with her reading of 
Selma Lagerléf’s “A Christmas Rose.” 
Delicious refreshments were served. 

January 30, 1948: Speaker: Dr. Tage 
Ellinger of Regis College—Subject: 
Fighting Scandinavians. This was a vivid 
account of the speaker’s meeting with 
such well known Scandinavian military 
figures as General Rugge of Norway and 
Field Marshal Baron von Mannerheim of 
Finland. Mme. Lucy Frélich accompa- 
nied by Mr. W. Pitt sang a group of 
Scandinavian folk songs. 

February 27: Dr. Bjorn Collinder of 
Uppsala University, Sweden, gave an en- 
lightening lecture on Lapland, its folk- 
lore and literature. Music was provided 
by Miss Priscilla Smith, pianist. 

April 2: Mr. Sven Linner, present in- 
structor of the Swedish language and 
literature at Harvard spoke on: Modern 
Man’s Problems in Swedish Literature. 

A social hour with refreshments fol- 
lowed each meeting. 


California Chapter 


The annual meeting of the California 
Chapter was held at the Claremont Hotel 
in Berkeley, Thursday, March 11. The 
following officers were elected: Oluf 
Lundberg, President; Professor A. G. 
Brodeur, Ist Vice-President; Professor 
Sturla Ejinarsson, 2nd Vice-President; 
Mrs. A. Pabst, 3rd Vice-President; Peter 
Guldbrandsen, Secretary; S. C. Roine- 
stad, Treasurer; E. P. Seebohm, Mem- 
ber-at-large of the Executive Committee. 

The following guests participated in 
the dinner-meeting: the Swedish Consul 
General in San Francisco, Manne Lind- 
holm and Mrs. Lindholm; the Swedish 
Vice-Consul, Torsten Brandel and Mrs. 
Brandel; the Icelandic Vice Consul, S. 
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O. Thorlaksson; the Norwegian Vice 
Consul I. Rindal; and Professor Kenneth 
Bjork, of St. Olaf College who is doing 
research on the Pacific Coast in con- 
nection with his new work on early Nor- 
wegian settlers in the far west. The 
evening’s entertainment feature was pre- 
sented by Christian Dan Andersen, a 
Danish journalist, who showed an excel- 
lent color film taken in Denmark during 
the summer of 1947. 


Chicago Chapter 


A color film on Iceland was presented 
with commentary by the photographer, 
Arni Helgason, Consul of Iceland, 
Thursday, January 8, in the Woodrow 
Wilson Room of the International Re- 
lations Center. One of the unusual fea- 
tures of this film is the photographing 
within the crater of voleanic Mt. Hekla 
in action. 

On February 12, Anton Meyer, Nor- 
wegian artist and concert pianist of Oslo, 
presented his collection of paintings and 
rendered a program of Grieg and Chopin. 

Gustaf Gronquist, Sweden’s foremost 
color camera artist, showed his slides on 
“Sweden Just Now” on February 25, in 
the Woodrow Wilson Room. In recogni- 
tion of the Swedish Pioneer Centennial 
to be celebrated in the Midwest this 
Spring, pictures depicting the back- 
ground of the first pioneers, taken in and 
around their old homes in Sweden, were 
included in this presentation. The Chap- 
ter, in cooperation with the American 
Swedish Historical Foundation, arranged 
a lecture tour which enabled Mr. Gron- 
quist to present his pictures to audiences 
in the Eastern and Midwestern area. 

The Norwegian American Hospital, 
one of the outstanding hospitals of Chi- 
cago, has graciously offered free hospi- 
talization to the students from Scandi- 
navia now studying in the Chicago area. 
This hospitalization will inciude diag- 
nostic services, medications, supplies, X- 


rays, laboratory services, and physical 
therapy as needed. All services under this 
hospitalization plan will be given by the 
Norwegian American Hospital and its 
medical staff free of charge for any Nor- 
wegian, Danish, Swedish, or Icelandic 
student wishing to take advantage of this 
generous offer. As rules of the Hospital 
prohibit the admission of contagious, al- 
coholic or mental cases, these exclusions 
naturally apply in this case. Arrange- 
ments for admission are made through 
the Chicago Chapter of The American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, which grate- 
fully thanks the Norwegian American 
Hospital for its generous offer, the first 
of its kind made in this area. 


Dana Chapter 


Mr. Sigurd Eriksen, Danish journalist, 
showed his films “Europe Straightens 
Up” and “Denmark in Summer” on Feb- 
ruary 22 in the Dana College Auditorium. 
The program was sponsored by the Dana 
Chapter. Especially appreciated by the 
large audience was the color film “Den- 
mark in Summer,” a veritable field trip 
through the Danish peninsula and _is- 
lands. Rather than the usual city scenes, 
the fauna, flora, and small villages of 
Denmark were the theme of this film. 

Before this program, officers were 
elected by the local Chapter. Professor 
Paul C. Nyholm was re-elected Presi- 
dent; Norman C. Bansen was again 
chosen as Vice-President. Carol Mengers 
is the new Secretary and Fred Jensen 
the new Treasurer. 

A background of wide travel in Scandi- 
navia and service in the Norwegian Un- 
derground and the Norwegian Free Bat- 
talions made it possible for Erik Bye, 
student at Midland College on an Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation  scholar- 
ship to bring a timely address on the 
problem of his own Norway and the 
other Scandinavian nations at the March 
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19 program of the- Chapter. His address 
was followed by a program of folk songs 
from the Scandinavian North. Mr. Bye 
sang and accompanied himself, later ask- 
ing the audience to join him in familiar 
melodies. The evening was proof of the 
fact that no finer ambassadors of good 
will between the nations can be found 
than such young students with their zest 


for living and their frank open-minded- 
ness. 


Jamestown Chapter 


On the page opposite we publish the 
charter of the Jamestown Chapter signed 
by Dr. Hamilton Holt, then President of 
the Foundation, on November 17, 1920, 
in the presence of a large assembly in the 
Norden Club auditorium in Jamestown, 
New York. Jamestown was the first chap- 
ter of the Foundation to receive a char- 
ter. The California Chapter, incorporated 
at Sacramento on June 8, 1921, was the 
second. For several years the Jamestown 
Chapter conducted excellent programs of 
lectures, concerts, and public entertain- 
ments, 

Mr. Charles L. Eckman is seeking to 
reorganize the Jamestown Chapter. On 
the occasion of Dr. Leach’s third visit to 
the Chautauqua Institution as lecturer, 
July 9, 1947, Mr. Eckman assembled sev- 
eral of the former members of the James- 
town Chapter for dinner as in “the old 
days” at the Chautauqua Country Club. If 
any members of the old chapter still liv- 
ing, or children of former members, or 
other residents of Jamestown wish to co- 
operate in this plan, they may write to 
Mr. Eckman in Jamestown or to Mr. H. 


G. Leach at the New York office of the 
F oundation. 


Minnesota Chapter 


The Chapter has held committee meet- 
ings in preparation for its participation 


in the Swedish Pioneer Centennial of 
1948, 
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New York Chapter 


The New York Chapter is fortunate in 
retaining Miss Else de Brun as Chairman 
of the Social Committee through many 
changes of administration. The committee 
of ladies whom she appoints provide a 
monthly program that does not, of course, 
compete with the Metropolitan Opera or 
the Philharmonic but does present im- 
portant artists and lecturers followed by 
dances and other social features that 
give an evening of welcome to visiting 
Scandinavian celebrities from overseas. 

On January 30 the Chapter met for 
dinner at the Architectural League, 
where the paintings of a visiting Nor- 
wegian artist, Mr. Anton Meyer, were on 
view. Mr. Peter Freuchen, Danish novel- 
ist, explorer, and lecturer gave a humor- 
ous and imaginative informal afterdinner 
talk. Mr. H. G. Leach also said a few 
words about democracy, to which excep- 
tion was taken by one of the guests who 
claimed that America is not a true democ- 
racy, that the Soviet Union “where the 
people rule” is a truly democratic state. 
Mr. Leach replied that “Sweden is a 
monarchy, Canada a dominion, the 
United States and Iceland are republics, 
but all of them, at the same time, are true 
democracies.” The evening ended merrily 
with dancing to the gay accompaniment 
of Walter Ericksson’s accordion. Presi- 
dent Holst-Knudsen presided and saw to 
it that all strangers were introduced. 

The March meeting of the Chapter 
was mainly devoted to the showing of 
Scandinavian movies. The affair was held 
at Sherry’s on Friday evening, March 12, 
and was very well attended. Count Hans 
George Morner sang several songs, in 
Swedish, Norwegian, and German, which 
earned him warm applause. The films, 
supplied by the Swedish Travel Informa- 
tion Office, and the Norwegian Informa- 
tion Services, were both beautiful and in- 
formative; “The Wind of the West” de- 
picted the life of the Lapps, “Let Us 
Look at Norway,” photographed by Per 
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H@st in technicolor, did more than justice 
to the beauty and grandeur of that coun- 
try, while a third film took the spectators 
on a trip through the Géta Canal and 
Southern Sweden. The guests-of-honor 
were our famous New York City Com- 
missioner of Police, Hon. Arthur William 
Wallander and Mrs. Wallander—Ameri- 
can Swedes! 

On May 4 the Chapter added sub- 
stantially to its scholarship fund by a 
tea on board the Swedish 
“Stockholm.” 


new liner 


Santa Barbara Chapter 


Mr. William Olivarius is president of 
the Chapter for 1948, Mr. 
Phelps vice-president, Mrs. Ingeborg 
Landen Streeter secretary, and Miss 
Ingeborg Praetorius treasurer and chair- 
man of the membership committee. 

Countess Karin de Roaldes had a 
three-column account in Den Danske 


Clarence 


Pioneer (Omaha) of the first social meet- 


ing of the Chapter. It was held in the 
home of Professor and Mrs. S. O. Werner. 
Among those present was a Trustee of 
the Foundation, former Ambassador Rob- 
ert Woods Bliss, and Mrs. Bliss. The 
chief address was made by Mrs. Frank 
G. Nelson, whose husband conducted the 
Anglo-American Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Oslo the year after the war. 

October 21 the Chapter celebrated the 
birthday of Alfred Nobel at a dinner. In 
November the Chapter welcomed the new 
President of the Foundation, Hon. Lith- 
gow Osborne. Sixty new members have 
joined recently. 
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Seattle Chapter 


The Chapter received the new Presi- 
dent of the Foundation, Hon. Lithgow 
Osborne in November. November 21, 45 
persons attended the meeting addressed 
by Bengt Danielsson, Exchange Fellow 
in Sociology at the University of Wash- 
ington, the only Swedish representative 
on the Kon-Tiki raft expedition of last 
summer, who spoke on “The Journey of 
the Raft.” 

The following officers were elected: 
Professor Edward G. Cox, President; 
Professor Edwin J. Vickner, Dr. L. Fro- 
lund, Mrs. Jacobina Johnson and Captain 
Harald Fritzner, Vice-Presidents; Pro- 
fessor Sverre Arestad, Executive Secre- 
tary; Miss Kristine Thomle, Refreshment 
Chairman; Professor Andrew Hilen, 
Treasurer; Professor Henry Person, Pro- 
gram Chairman. 

All business details should be directed 
to Professor Arestad. 

March 12 the Seattle banker, Mr. 
Raymond Frazer, gave a warm and fas- 
cinating account of his experiences when 
he was American Consul to Denmark, 
Iceland, and the Faeroes, 1903-1906. Mr. 
Frazer learned Danish so well that he 
still speaks it fluently with a tenacity 
that a teacher of foreign languages would 
wish his students might emulate. 

At the April meeting plans were laid to 
organize the Chapter on a financial basis. 
Mr. Oscar Johnson, graduate student in 
American literature, gave a talk on the 
famous Kensington runic stone. He had 
made pilgrimages in Minnesota to the 
former site of the stone and to the moor- 
ing rocks which he photographed for Mr. 
Holand. 
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SCANDINAVIANS IN 
AMERICA 


Victor Schigler, Danish pianist, after 
another tour in Europe, came to the 
United States this spring. He appeared 
in Detroit with the Symphony Orchestra 
and gave a recital in the Town Hall of 
New York under Columbia Artists man- 
agement. The musical critics of New 
York Herald Tribune and The New York 
Times praised his “dynamic variety.” 

The Kensington Stone, containing 
runic inscriptions recording the visit of 
Scandinavian explorers to Minnesota in 
1362, is now on loan to the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington. Some archae- 
ologists of the Smithsonian believe the 
inscription to be authentic, whereas the 
great runologist of Norway, Professor 
Magnus Olsen, asserts that its language 
is modern. It is to be hoped that when the 
alleged Norse tower in Newport is ex- 
cavated this summer experts may be 
present to allay doubt. 

Dr. Amandus Johnson of Philadelphia, 
author of Swedish Settlements on the 
Delaware and founder of The American 
Swedish Historical Museum, has been 
proposed for a Swedish Government 
pension of three thousand crowns per 
annum. Dr. Johnson holds honorary de- 
grees from two Swedish universities, 
Upsala and Géteborg. 

Information about the autumn and 
winter courses in psychology and the 
social sciences at the International Peo- 
ples’ College, Peter Maniche, Principal, 
at Elsinore, Denmark, may be obtained 
from the American Representative, Janet 
H. Buehring, 48 East 91st Street, New 
York 28, N.Y. 

Mr. Henning Friis, Danish Visiting 
Professor at the New School for Social 
Research in New York gave two ad- 
dresses at the Seventy-Fifth Interna- 
tional Conference of Social Work at 
Atlantic City in April. During the sum- 
mer he will lecture at other universities. 
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Emanuel Swedenborg—Scientist and Mys- 
tic. By Signe Toksvig. Yale University Press. 
1948. 389 pp. Price $5.00. 


In this monumental work built up with an 
intellectual and spiritual integrity and pene- 
tration akin, one might say, to that of Swe- 
denborg himself, Signe Toksvig gives an ar- 
restingly living portrait, inspired, and yet 
delightfully human, of the mystic whom a 
great contemporary called “the most learned 
man of Sweden” and another characterized as 
“the most singular saint that ever lived.” 
Swedenborg (1688-1772) was a giant whose 
mind encompassed the minutiae of mechanical 
and physiological science and the grand sweep 
of inspired synthesis, while his spirit pos- 
sessed a deep knowledge of the human soul, 
its downfalls and aspirations and its flights 
beyond the material world. 

For more than thirty years he held high 
office in Sweden’s Board of Mines; he was an 
inventor teeming with ideas; as a member of 
parliament, at an advanced age, he submitted 
the best plan for his country’s financial recon- 
struction after the long, destructive wars of 
Charles XII. But all along, studying at the 
great centers of learning in England and on 
the Continent, and back in Stockholm, he 
worked untiringly on finding the link between 
the visible and the invisible. This quest was 
marked by many scientific and mystic publica- 
tions; one of them, The Intercourse between 
the Soul and the Body, can give points to 
modern psychosomatic theories. 

Swedenborg’s psychic gifts were manifest 
from early childhood. They comprised clair- 
voyance, precognition, telepathy, automatic 
writing, seeing light and flames, levitation, and 
other phenomena, especially of odor. (He is 
very specific about the odors in hell of hypo- 
crites, misers, and adulterers.) The author 
submits this part of Swedenborg’s genius to 
the searchlight of modern psychical research 
with profitable results such as, for instance, 
identification of his psychical vocabulary with 
present-day terms. To Swedenborg the psychic 
phenomena were not so strange, the author 
points out; for his extensive study of physics 
had made him believe “that matter was ulti- 
mately motion and hence essentially imma- 
terial. He conceived the universe as consisting 
of matter in different states of energy and the 
‘soul’ as being of the same energy substance as 
the magnetic element of the universe.” How- 
ever, he warned ordinary people against seek- 
ing communication with spirits on the grounds 
that they are too carnally minded; much spirit- 
ual preparation is needed. 
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The climax of his life, the vision which he 
believed to be of Christ, in Delft, April 6, 
1744, marked the beginning of his many vol- 
umes of “revealed” or “dictated” writings 
which became the foundation of his New 
Church. The author has had photostats made 
of his automatic handwriting, and a compari- 
son by a graphological expert of this with his 
natural handwriting proves very enlightening. 
His other well known works describing his 
visits to Heaven (selflessness) and Hell (self- 
will, “the reservoir of rampant egoism”), and 
the most “sensational,” on Conjugial Love, are 
abundantly quoted and interpreted. Conjugial 
Love, the true union of minds and bodies, each 
wanting to give all to the other, is also a 
handbook on sexual behavior for young men. 
Swedenborg was ardent and handsome; there 
is a most seductive portrait of him as a youth; 
he was a great admirer of the fair sex, and the 
problems of how to conciliate mind and body 
in these matters occupied him a great deal, as 
is evident from his Dream Diaries and his 
book on reproduction, De Generatione. This 
being so, psychoanalysts have not refrained 
from making Swedenborg their quarry, like so 
many other great men, but the author suggests 
that their interpretations are lopsided. A host 
of contemporary opinions and _ statements 
about him are quoted. Common to them all is 
the emphasis on the wonderful, spiritual, inno- 
cent light shining from his blue eyes that re- 
mained beautiful to the last. Equally at ease 
with high and low his unvarying courtesy and 
goodness to all he came into contact with is 
mentioned. He was loved by children and ani- 
mals and never appeared fretful or morose. 
Even in his old age he was alert and erect and 
remained charmingly gallant. He died at 84, 
having told the maid the date in advance. “He 
was pleased as if he was ... to go on some 
merry-making,” she said. 

One reads this marvellous biography and is 
spellbound. Signe Toksvig has a sprightly 
grace in dealing with the most recalcitrant 
subjects. An astonishing freshness of style 
carries the reader over scientific and theo- 
logical hurdles. But there is a definite risk 
involved in reading this book: it may force 
people to think, and maybe act, for it contains 
enough dynamic matter to last a lifetime and 
beyond. A complete index and a network of 
references giving a faint idea of the mountains 
of books and papers on which Signe Toksvig 
has based this biography will guide the inquir- 
ing mind to rich, original sources. With Swe- 
denborg, the author is “concerned about truth, 
but even more about ‘wisdom,’ the use of truth 
in the service of goodness.” 


Gerpa M. ANDERSEN 


History of the Lithuanian Nation. By 
Constantine R. Jurgela. Introduction by Clar- 
ence Augustus Manning. Lithuanian Cultural 
Institute. 1948. 544 pp. Price $5.00, 


This book is a welcome addition to the rela- 
tively meagre literature in English on Lithu- 
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ania and its people. The volume is especially 
timely at present because it sheds a flood of 
light upon an area which constitutes a part of 
the region in which Big Power aggression has 
triumphed, at least for the time being. Rav- 
aged by the Germans and Russians alike dur- 
ing the recent war, the Lithuanian nation now 
lies under the heavy weight of Russian-Com- 
munist dictatorship. 

Mr. Jurgela, to be sure, does not attempt to 
give a detailed picture of Lithuania during the 
years since 1939, or to describe the “new 
order” which has accompanied forcible inclu- 
sion within the Soviet Union. He has “merely 
attempted to review the political events of the 
more distant past, concentrating on the facts 
which he had found most misinterpreted or 
misrepresented in the historical and propa- 
gandistic works dealing with Lithuania in the 
English language.” It follows that the events 
of the past generation are passed over lightly; 
less than thirty pages are devoted to the years 
since 1914. 

While the author disarmingly states that 
his account is limited to political events, he 
has managed to include a good deal of inter- 
esting matter on cultural, religious, and social 
developments. This reviewer is driven to the 
conclusion, however, that interesting and in- 
structive as the content of this book is, it 
suffers from poor organization and the circum- 
stance that the author used altogether too 
extensively quotations, lengthy footnotes, and 
other apparatus appropriate to a learned work 
but not necessary in a book obviously intended 
for a wider public. It is to be hoped that if 
new editions of this history are published, the 
demands of readability will receive close at- 
tention. 

Joun H. Wvortnen 
Professor of History 
Columbia University 


The Queen’s Physician. By Edgar Maass. 
Scribner’s. 1948. 405 pp. Price $3.00. 


How the son of a strict Protestant minister, 
a sympathetic and good-looking, rather self- 
indulgent country doctor from Altona, steeped 
in the ideas of Jean Jacques and venerating 
Voltaire, becomes the benevolent dictator of 
Denmark, the lover of her young queen, and 
finally meets his maker on the scaffold, is the 
story of Struensee. Decades before the French 
revolution he was fired by the finest ideas of 
freeing the serfs, giving freedom to the press, 
cleaning up slums, caring for illegitimate chil- 
dren, and introducing a host of other advanced 
social measures. But the Danish people would 
have nothing of it, and certainly not at the 
hands of one who did not speak their language. 
And so we have the paradox of a dictator 
spurned by his beneficiaries and beheaded, part- 
ly because of his too generous ideas. Here is 
a perfect illustration of the proverb “le micur 
et Vennemi du bien.” His arch-enemy, Gu'd- 
berg, who in collusion with the dowager queen 





Juliane Marie, stepmother of Christian VII, 
brought about his downfall, called Struensee 
“a Don Quixote of the North, hopelessly en- 
tangled in his ideas. He works for the good of 
mankind instead of seeing that little people 
get a crust.” 

The book makes very exciting reading. It is 
tense with human and historical drama. We 
meet the unfortunate Queen Caroline Mathilde. 
sister of the English king, George III. At the 
age of 15 she was cynically married off to the 
dissolute Christian VII, originally more sinned 
against than sinner, seeing the barbarous up- 
bringing he was given at the hands of the 
coarse and sadistic Rantzau. The author, 
through the eyes of a young Englishman, paints 
a very moving picture of her dignity and sad- 
ness in lonely exile at Celle in Hanover, after 
her brief happiness of knowing true love with 
Struensee. We follow Struensee and Christian 
VII on their journey to London and Paris and 
assist at a session of spiritism where Caglios- 
tro warns Struensee. There is bawdiness and 
dissolution, cynical love-making and pure emo- 
tion, the hard glitter of court intrigues and 
simple enjoyment of manor life and idyllic 
nature under spreading beeches, or riding in 
the enchanting summer scenery of North Sjzl- 
land. If, in spots, the style is uneven and the 
amatory vocabulary perhaps too reminiscent 
of the “Forever Amber” type, this is amply 
offset by the gripping psychological interest 
of the rich material. Struensee’s last days in 
prison, his talks with Pastor Muenter and the 
old jailer, for instance, are on a very high 
plane. Inaccuracies of topography and land- 
marks that strike a reader familiar with 
Copenhagen and environs should not be 
frowned upon in a novel, even if it is an his- 
torical novel. But, to mention one example, it 
is quite strange that Struensee should be able 
in 1772 to see the cupola of the Marble Church 
from his scaffold, when he himself ordered 
work on the building stopped in 1770. In fact, 
more than a century was to elapse before the 
church was finished and the cupola added. 


Gerpa M. ANDERSEN 


Milk Route. By Martha Ostenso. Dodd, 
Mead § Company. 250 pp. Price $3.00. 


In “Milk Route,” Martha Ostenso has given 
us another realistic view of life in the small 
middle western town. This is an episodic story 
of the customers of that early morning deliv- 
ery man, Ben Start, whose own life situation 
was early marked by fate reducing him to that 
honorable ambition of living and enjoying each 
minute of his life to the full. Torn between his 
own love for his “small one” and the grasping 
tentacles of his mother for whom he had gladly 
and willingly given up many previous oppor- 
tunities, he happily works out his own plan 
for that home and family of which he had 
always dreamed. 

One can be alarmed by the difficulties still 
encountered by the service men and their in- 
ability to adjust to conditions to which they 
have returned; their recent war experiences, 
too intimate and vivid to share, affecting their 


The UNCENSORED Finnish 
side of the story of 


FINLAND anp 


WORLD WAR II 1939-1944 
Edited by JOHN H. WUORINEN 


Columbia University 


HE material in this book was 
received in the United States in 
1945. It throws new light on how Fin- 
land got into the late war, how she 
dealt with its baffling problems, and 
how she finally got out in 1944. 
“Dr. Wuorinen has manifestly turned up 
something important ... The anonymous 
author, or authors, must, judging from 
the detail in which the story is told, have 


been high in the Finnish government.”— 
The American Mercury $3.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY $ 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 


“Norway from the days of the Vikings to 
the days of the U.N., from large cities to 
lonely lighthouses, is brought to life lov- 
ingly and beautifully by the author and il- 
lustrator.”—viIRGINIA H. MATHEWS. Especial- 
ly for 12-15, but a handsome book to be 
cherished by all ages. 


Written by 
GUDRUN THORNE-THOMSEN 


Illustrated by EYVIND EARLE 
THE VIKING PRESS 


At all booksellers $3.00 
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attitudes and emotions towards those about 
them. 

A further alarming condition is the dissat- 
isfaction, the unrest, and even violence, 
brought about by mob action and hysteria, 
which has come to characterize this once peace- 
ful community. These changes, most noticeable 
in employer-employee relationships, were 
caused by the influx into the community of 
types of people strange to its pattern of 
living. 

The author has woven together the wit, the 
pathos, the humor, the wisdom, the tragedy, 
the boredom, and the excitement that is a 
part of life in any locality. 

M.B. A. 


Reviews by Helge Kékeritz 
Professor of English 
Yale University 


Church, Law and Society. By Gustaf 
Aulén, with an introduction by Nels F. S. 
Ferré, Scribner’s. 1948. 111 pp. Price $2.00. 


In this probing analysis of the duty of the 
Christian Church in our society, Dr. Gustaf 
Aulén, bishop of Striingniis, Sweden, voices his 
belief that Luther did not mean that the 
church should remain aloof from the affairs of 
state. Should an injustice occur in a society, 
the Law of God, the love of neighbor, ought to 
make the church intervene to right that wrong. 
In Norway, the church bravely and admirably 
felt it an obligation to protest the iniquities 
of Quisling. So also, inspired by that example, 
churches must make it their duty to bring jus- 
tice to man. Dr. Aulén seeks to reawaken the 
organized religions to a function which in 
coming crises may bring praise for many and 
martyrdom for a few. 


Sweden: The Middle Way. By Marquis 
W. Childs. Penguin Books. ‘1948. 171 pp. 
Price 35 cents. 


First published in 1936, this model of polit- 
ical reporting has now appeared in a revised 
edition incorporating information which the 
author gathered on his return visit to Sweden 
in 1946. In the original book he discussed the 
extent to which low-cost housing, state-owned 
industries, and consumers’ cooperatives aided 
in making possible a compromise between so- 
cialism and capitalism. The supplementary 
chapters of the present edition survey briefly 
the changes in the past ten years. Mr. Childs 
finds it heartening to visit Sweden after seeing 
the rest of Europe and to feel that “the values 
of the past have been miraculously preserved.” 


Grass Roots History. By Theodore C. 
Blegen. University of Minnesota Press. 1947. 
266 pp. Price $3.00. 


In this fascinating volume, Theodore C. 
Blegen, professor of history in the University 








of Minnesota and dean of its Graduate School, 
is making an eloquent plea for the study of 
the cultural forces that are at work all around 
us and have, for centuries, been moulding our 
civilization. He believes that the common peo- 
ple are the true makers of history, that their 
daily life as portrayed in letters from immi- 
grants to relatives and friends in other lands, 
in private diaries and in songs and ballads of 
pioneers and newcomers to this continent, is 
often far more revelatory of the American 
past than the stereotyped accounts of our his- 
tory books. Grass Roots History is a fine col- 
lection of essays and papers dealing with 
American immigration, particularly from 
Norway, and with regionalism as a means of 
strengthening and enriching our understanding 
of the larger, national issues. 


Frontier Parsonage. The Letters of Olaus 
Fredrik Duus, Norwegian Pastor in Wiscon- 
sin, 1855-58. The Norwegian-American His- 
torical Association. 1947. 120 pp. Price $2.50. 


Members of The Verdandi Study Club of 
Minneapolis, a society of women interested in 
Norwegian and Norwegian-American history 
and culture, have translated the letters of 
Olaus Fredrik Duus, a Norwegian pastor in 
Wisconsin, and issued them as the fourth 
volume of the Publications of the Norwegian- 
American Historical Association. In the pref- 
ace Theodore C. Blegen, editor of the publica- 
tions, sketches the life of Olaus Fredrik Duus, 
who was born in 1824 and studied theology at 
the University of Christiania. Ordained in 
1854, he emigrated with his family to the 
United States. His letters, which cover the 
period between 1855 and 1858 when Duus 
served as pastor at Waupaca, Wisconsin, form 
an unpretentious, heart-warming chronicle of 
Norwegian-American domestic life in and 
around the little frontier parsonage. 


Johan Stal. By Lilly Ann Steel Loveland. 
Marshall Jones. 1947. 103 pp. Price $2.00. 


This is John Steel’s autobiographical sketch, 
edited and supplemented by his daughter, of 
the most important events in his long life. 
After spending his childhood on an unproduc- 
tive Smaland farm, he worked as a waiter in 
Stockholm, saving enough money to buy pas- 
sage for America. He arrived in 1869 at the 
opportune moment, when America west of the 
Missouri River was just beginning to develop. 
Established as a barber in Omaha, he soon be- 
came restless and left to try mining in Col- 
orado. After speculating in real estate and 
managing a Leadville newspaper, Steel re- 
turned to Omaha to build up a successful in- 
surance business. From that he retired to 
manage the Idaho fruit ranch which he had 
acquired. Told candidly and succinctly, this 
story is an interesting first-hand account, not 
of a wholly unique experience, but of one 
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Stokers 
by ARNE SKOUEN 


Awarded both the Norwegian 
and All-Scandinavia Novel Prizes 


«e§ This is the sensitive and compelling story 
of the coming of age of young Einar, the day-dreaming messboy of the freighter, Svolder. 
The rapid succession of experiences that beset him during one night of a frenzied drunken 
brawl earn for him the maturity that many achieve only through years of living. 

§ With this novel, Arne Skouen, who dur- 
ing the war was head of the Royal Norwegian Information Service in New York, be- 
| comes an arresting figure on the world literary scene. $2.75 


Kristin Lavransdatter 
by SIGRID UNDSET 
Awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1928 


‘e5 Back in print again is this handsome one- 
volume edition of Sigrid Undset’s great historical novel of medieval Norway, containing 
in full the original three volumes: The Bridal Wreath, The Mistress of Husaby, and The 
Cross. It is one of the finest novels of the twentieth century by one of Norway’s, and 
the world’s, great writers. $4.00 


- The Long Journey 
by JOHANNES V. JENSEN 
Awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1944 





5 A one-volume edition of the famous three- 
Volume epic of the development of modern man by the central figure in Danish literature 
since the turn of the century. Contains in full Fire and Ice, The Cimbrians, and Chris- 
topher Columbus. A book of Old Testament grandeur. $4.00 


Wherever books are sold 


ALFRED - A - KNOPF 
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which is rather representative of the gradual 


adjustment of many immigrants to American 
life. 


The Wonderful Adventures of Nils. By 
Selma Lagerléf. Translated by Velma 
Swanston Howard. Illustrations by H. 
Baumhauer. Pantheon Books. 1947, 541 pp. 
Price $6.00. 


Selma Lagerléf’s incomparable story of Nils 
Holgersson, the good-for-nothing Swedish 
youngster who was turned into a thumbling 
and, to redeem himself, had to travel all over 
Sweden on the back of a goose, has been re- 
issued by the Pantheon Books Inc. in a hand- 
some volume that will appeal to young and 
old readers alike. The translation is a credit- 
able job done with considerable grace of style, 
but it is not always quite correct; and the 
notes on page 541 should have been submitted 
to a competent authority for thorough re- 
vision before publication. This would have 
eliminated some unfortunate blunders. The 
two hundred illustrations by H. Baumhauer 
are attractively imaginative and elegant, with- 
out, however, really succeeding in creating a 
Swedish atmosphere. The picture of the Stock- 
holm townhall is anachronous in a story writ- 
ten long before it was built, and it is hard to 
understand why Glimmingehus must look like 
a cross between a fairy tale castle and a silo; 
after all, there are authentic pictures available 
of the sturdy old castle, now a youth hostel. 
Except for such minor blemishes, the book cer- 
tainly does credit to the publishers. 


Febold Feboldson. Tall Tales from the 
Great Plains. Compiled by Paul R. Beath. 
University of Nebraska Press. 1948. 124 pp. 
Price $2.75. 


Here is another regional hero to set beside 
Paul Bunyan, Mike Fink, and Davy Crockett. 
Febold shares with them all the qualities of 

- the legendary folk-hero. These stories of the 
first settler on the Great Plains—his encoun- 
ters with tornadoes, droughts and Dirtyleg 
Indians, of how he befriended Arabella—a 
rattlesnake who became his pet—make a fas- 
cinating addition to the library of American 
tall tales. Skilfully compiled, this collection 
gains by Lynn Trank’s imaginative illustra- 
tions and the fine printing job. 


Moon Over the Back Fence. By Esther 
Carlson. Doubleday. 1947. 191 pp. Price $2.50. 


Ellen, just entering the third grade, remem- 
bers her delightful summer with Uncle George. 
Together they have a series of adventures 
which break the monotony of her vacation. 
This fantasy will appeal to those adults who 
have not forgotten their own childhood and it 
will help to recapture for others the magic 
world in which it is possible to find a secret 
gold mine, talk to a ghost or fool a dog- 
catcher. And Miss Carlson writes amusingly 
about the adult world, too, as seen through 
Ellen’s eyes. 


Sweden 
Past and Present 


This is one of the most important books 
about Sweden ever published. The dif- 
ferent chapters about the history, cul- 
tural life, government, arts, economy, 
etc., etc., are written by experts in 
their respective fields. Profusely and 
beautifully illustrated. 


Clothbound $4.50 


+ 


BONNIER’S 


665 Lexington Avenue 
New York 22 N.Y. 


All the famous dishes 
of the Old Country— 


prepared 


in your own kitchen 


Now you can start with delicious 
appetizers and follow through with 
a whole series of wonderful dishes 
borrowed from Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway and Finland and adapted 
to American markets and cooking 
methods. 


SCANDINAVIAN COOKERY 
FOR AMERICANS 


By Florence Brobeck 
and Monika Kjellberg 
$3.00 at all bookstores 
LITTLE, BROWN 
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| EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, Scientist and Mystic 


SIGNE TOKSVIG 


Emanuel Swedenborg was one of the incontestable geniuses of the eighteenth century 
—mathematician, physicist, engineer, philosopher. At the same time he lived an in- 
tense life that was literally of the spirit, writing book after book about the world 
beyond the earth. This definitive biography is the first to tell his story as completely 


and objectively as possible, in the full light of modern knowledge and methods of 
research. 


“A treat and a feast and a widening of the mental and spiritual horizon not to be 
missed by thoughtful readers. . . . It is good to have this able presentation of a man 
part practical, ingenious, inventive Benjamin Franklin; part universal Leonardo da 


Vinci; and part mystic, haloed saint.” Dorothy Canfield in the Book-of-the-Month 
Club News 


“Signe Toksvig brought to her task a rare combination of abilities of a well-furnished 
mind. Her biography of Swedenborg makes fascinating reading and not only for 
those interested in the history of religion and psychical research.” D. Fedatoff White 


in the Philadelphia Bulletin 
Illustrated 


At all bookstores 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NEW HAVEN CONNECTICUT 





Susan and the Putterbees. By Ralph Ber- 
gengren, Longmans, Green. 1947. 175 pp. 
Price $2.00. 


Perhaps Susan’s story will appeal to the 
very young who like to listen to any story be- 
fore going to sleep. Her meeting with the lob- 
sterman who grants her wish, turning forty- 
seven sandpipers into as many uncles, has in 
it the basic formula for good juvenile writing. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the author 
succeeds in giving life to any of the charac- 
ters. Unfortunately, the illustrations and the 


book’s makeup are no more imaginative than 
the story. 


Den Danske Billedbibel I Kalkmalerier. 
Compiled by R. Broby Johansen. ylden- 


dal. Copenhagen. 1947. 228 pp. Price 20 
kroner. 


Within the covers of this volume over five 
centuries of mural painting in Danish 
churches have come to life, and the impres- 
sion is one of incredible richness. The stern 
tenets of the Reformation called for bare 
walls, and the great work of the medieval 
fresco painters was covered up. About a cen- 
tury ago, on the initiative of the National 
Museum, the reverse process was started, with 
the result that today Denmark can point to 
a real treasure of national art in her churches. 
Photographs and sketches of the murals ac- 
companied by Bible texts and extracts from 
contemporary sources have been collected by 


Broby Johansen, whose erudition, coupled 
with his deep sensitivity and vivid imagina- 
tion, illuminates the pictures in a running 
commentary. God and the Devil, the virgin 
and her blessed son, scenes from the Old and 
New Testament, saints and martyrs are seen; 
everyday life with its virtues and vices, tor- 
tured humanity in this vale of tears, are de- 
picted with amazing realism, and the hair- 
raising horror of medieval hell is a far cry 
from the soothing doctrine of irresponsible 
sin. A map at the end shows the location of 
the churches where the murals may be seen, 
and it would indeed be a rewarding experi- 
ence for those who visit Denmark by motor to 
follow this guide! 

Gerpa M. ANDERSEN 


Fresco Painting. By Olle Nordmark. II- 
lustrated in black and white and with color 
plates. American Artists Group. New York. 
1947. 126 pp. Price $4.75. 


The difficult and exacting art of fresco 
painting, which requires at least as much 
technical skill as artistic inspiration and 
knowledge of design and composition, is an 
ancient and honorable one. The Italian mas- 
ters of the Renaissance understood the secret 
of mixing pigments in such a fashion that the 
colors did not fade or change in quality. 
They knew, too, how the wall should be pre- 
pared before the paint was applied—how 
much sand and lime was necessary to form 
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the correct background, how much crushed 
pottery or unglazed tile was required, just 
when the last mortar layer, the so-called 
“Intonaco,” was to be applied. Many of these 
formulae have been handed down from cen- 
tury to century, either carefully detailed in 
manuscripts or merely passed on by word of 
mouth. Not a few ancient secrets have been 
lost in the course of time; other methods have 
later been invented and applied with success. 

In our days mural painting is enjoying a 
re-birth in several countries. A number of 
ambitious undertakings of this kind were 
sponsored here during the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. Post offices, public schools, capitols, 
and court houses from coast to coast were 
embellished with mural paintings tracing the 
history of the particular section of the land, 
or depicting in allegory the truths and tenets 
on which our Constitution is founded. Much 
of this was very poor indeed in artistic value; 
some of it on the other hand, showed the 
existence of a number of remarkably fresh, 
enterprising, and skilful mural painters. 

With this new-born interest, it seems 
strange that there has not, until just now, 
existed a really complete and thorough text 
book in English on mural painting. Here it 
is, however, written by a noted Swedish ar- 
tist, long active in the United States, who has 
made this field his one great specialty. Mr. 
Nordmark’s book is a delight to the layman 
and a fund of deep, solid, invaluable infor- 
mation and instruction to the professional. 
There is no phase of fresco painting that has 
not been painstakingly described. 

He has here attempted to explain, as fully 
as possible, the fresco methods applied to 
modern building construction, the use of con- 
temporary materials, and the tools utilized in 
the mural painting techniques, as well as all 
the names and expressions of the trade as we 
know it today. That he has succeeded admi- 
rably is testified to by such prominent Ameri- 
can mural painters as George Biddle, Reginald 
Marsh, and Henry Varnum Poor. 


Hotcer LuNDBERGH 


Pogo’s Lamb. A story of Wool. By Jo 
and Ernest Norling. Holt. 1947. 44 pp. Price 
$1.25. 


This bright little story of John and his dog 
Pogo’s visit to a real sheep ranch with ex- 
citing experiences of riding the range with the 
sheep herder, sleeping under the stars, and 
feeling responsibility for the camp during a 
storm will make every small boy imagine he 
is John, whose likeness he sees in the realistic 
full-page drawings. And what child wouldn’t 
proudly wear his gaily plaid mackinaw if he 
had first seen the wool on the lamb’s back and 
watched it being prepared and processed into 
cloth for clothes he would eventually wear? 
This is an educational story as well as one full 
of a youngster’s idea of adventure. 


M.B.A. 


REVIEW 


LATEST BOOKS RECEIVED 
FROM NORWAY 


Johan Bojer: SAMLEDE ROMANER I/V. Bound 
$15.00 complete. 

Trygve Gulbranssen: SkocENE I/III. Leather 
bound. 

Oc BAKOM SYNGER SKOGENE, $3.95 
Det BiAser FRA DAUINGFJELL, $3.50 
INGEN VEI GAR UTENOM, $3.50 

GYLDENDALS NYE LEKSIKON, Complete in one 
volume. The handy, post-war encyclo- 
pedia for every home. $19.50. 

ASCHEHOUGS KONVERSASJONSLEKSIKON I/XV, 
Leather bound. $7.50 per volume. Vols. 
I/VIII already published. To be com- 
pleted by the end of 1949. 

Norces MELopier. Two volumes. A compre- 
hensive collection of Norwegian songs, 
tunes, and folk melodies, with notes. 
$3.50 per volume. 


THYRA FJELLANGER’S 
BOOK STORE 


Importers of Norwegian books 
Books mailed to any place in the U.S. 
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OLD REVIEWS 


Old volumes of our “Encyclopedia Scan- 
dinavica” are becoming increasingly rare 
and valuable. 
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for bound copies in good condition of the 
following volumes of The American-Scan- 
dinavian Review: 
1913 
1914 
1929 


1940 
1943 
1946 
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“That man is blessed who can see 
more than lumber in a tree.” 





WILLIAM ALLHANDS 


Those with enlightened vision can indeed see “more than 
lumber in a tree.” 


Scan- 


Their discerning eyes see beyond the lumber to millions of 
y rare 


tons of Paper . . . Paper, the world’s basic medium for the 
dissemination of knowledge, news and literature . . . Paper, 
io air a servant of arts and commerce and science . . . Paper, the in- 
of the ; valuable aid to a thousand crafts. 


prone We take pride in our association for over sixty years with the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, potent force in the onward march 
of civilization. 
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BORREGAARD — Sarpsporc, NoRwWAY 

High Grade Bleached Sulphite Pulps for Paper making 
High Alfa Pulp for Photo 

Rayon Pulp V-S and Super Rayon V-S 

Alcohols 


MOLNBACKA-TRYSIL — ForsHaca, SWEDEN 
High Grade Bleached Sulphite Pulp 
Kraft Paper 


EDSVALLA BRUK — EpsvaLLa, SWEDEN 
High Grade Bleached Sulphite Pulp for Paper making 
Rayon Pulp 


HURUM FABRIKER—OsLo, Norway 
Kraft Pulp, Light and Strong 


NORSK CELLULLFABRIKK — Sarpsporc, Norway 
Manufacturers of Viscose Rayon Staple Fiber, Dull and Bright 


Sole Agent for this firm in North and South America including Cuba 
and Canada. 
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